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a igre fall schedule of articles and special features is 
building up to one of the best in the history of The 
Progressive. We think it has just about everything readers 
ol a magazine like ours would regard as significant fare 
first-hand reports from many of the tension areas in the 
world, interpretative commentaries on behind-the-scenes 
developments in Washington, a gallery of portraits of 
men who make the news in politics, art, and drama, 
regional reports on grass-roots thought and action, and 
a wide variety of articles and reviews on the press, radio 
and television, books, the stage, and the movies 

Perhaps the most intriguing prospect for the early 
fall is a comprehensive symposium on the major issues 
of war and peace, ‘The focal point of the symposium 
will be the recently published and widely discussed study 
of world affairs brought out by the American Friends 
Service Committee entitled Speak Truth to Power. 

Here, in our judgment, is the most powerful state 
ment of the pacifist position we non-pacifists have yet 
encountered, The symposium will consist of a condensa 
tion of Speak Truth to Power, prepared for us by the 
AFSC, critical analyses by Norman ‘Thomas, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dwight Macdonald, and others, and a rejoinder 
by a leading spokesman for the Quaker position. 


Other features scheduled for early issues include: 


e A first-hand report on life in the Soviet Union by 
William Worthy, Jr., who is now traveling among the 
Russians alter covering the recent conferences in Ban- 
dung and Geneva. 

e Pen portraits of four utterly diverse characters 
Averill Harriman, by Irwin Ross; Sen. William F. Know 
land, by Robert Bendiner; Tennessee Williams, by Lewis 
Funke, drama critic of the New York Times, and Fran 
cisco Goya, the celebrated Spanish painter, by Alfred 
Werner. 

e A solid, documented survey of the Chinese econ 
omy under the Communists, by Prof. George B. Cressey, 
Maxwell professor of geography at the University of 
Syracuse and one of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
the Far East. 

e Press handling of the recent and current develop 
ments in the polio vaccine mess, in the next installment 
of “I See by the Papers,” by Robert Lasch. 

e A thoughtful look at the issues and stakes in Indo 
China, by O. Edmund Clubb, who was for decades a 
U.S. Foreign Service officer in Asia 

e On-the-spot reports from Central and South Amer 
ica, by Sidney Lens, whose commentaries on the Middle 
and Far East in The Progressive were widely acclaimed 
and reprinted two years ago 

e A candid analysis of the U.S. Supreme Court by 
Fred Rodell, professor of law at Yale and author of Woe 
Unto You, Lawyers! 
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America Finding Herself 


recent decision by 


the 


4 pee Congress 
and 


blue-ribbon commission to investigate 


President to empower a 
the entire problem ol security in gov 
ernment strikes us as the most states 
manlike action of the 

But even than 


bolizes the 


current session 

that, it 
reawakening ol 
the 
longest 


more sym 
the na 
tion’s conscience and revival olf 
alter the 
chilling nightmare in recent Amer 


ican history. 


sanity and most 


For more than five years this giant 
among nations behaved like a goose 
in a thunderstorm as it quivered and 
the 
voices of demagogues rumbled in the 


bolted in all directions whenever 


land. In the face of deepening world 
tensions and a peace that turned cold 
before it could be savored, the coun 
try came to believe the relentlessly 
repeated lie that its civil service was 
riddled with spies, its military estab 
with Com 


lishment honeycombed 


munist dentists, its foreign service 


betrayed by  fellow-travelers, and 
its teaching protession poisoned by 
Marxism. 

The 


outlet 


resulting hysteria found its 
tad 


in hate, mistrust, and intoler 
the clamor fon 


Both 


fed the tires ol SUSPICION as they vied 


ance—and 


a stilling 


contormity political parties 
for the role of savior of the republi 


Neither, however, bothered to deter 
mine the dimensions of the problem 

It was clear enough that there was 
danger ol subversion, sabotage, and 
but 


much 


espionage, nobody in powe! 
interested in 


threat of 


seemed discover 
ing the the 
most fruitful method of safeguarding 


extent of the 


the nation’s security while preserving 
liberties The 
epidemic of headline-hunting investi 


its basi result was an 


gations and a crazy-quilt of security 
regulations which hammered hard at 
morale in lowered 


government, our 
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world, and struck at 
the tree 
program was 


the 
heart ol 
security 


Stature in 
the 
the 
to preser ve. 


very society 


intended 
It was more than five ago 
that The urged the 
establishment of a commission of dis 
tinguished Americans, modeled after 
the celebrated Royal Commissions ol 
Great Britain, which would explore 
the whole problem and chart a course 


years 


Progressive 


of action designed to preserve security 
liberty. Now, alter 
frenzied fumbling, this principle, em 
bodied in the Humphrey-Stennis Res 
olution, through both 
and the 
sure 


and live years ol 


has swept 


houses of Congress won 


acceptance—reluctant, to be 
ol President Eisenhower Despite the 
long and costly delay, we find this 
an immensely hopeful development, 
not because we think the inquiry will 
total 
tions, but because a properly consti 


tuted 


produce quick cures o1 solu 


commission could remove this 


Rescue Soon? 


Fitzpatrick St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


critical and complex problem trom 
the arena ol alley-cat wrangling wher 
both parties have preferred to keep 
it up to now 

I his 
gress, and its begrudging acceptance 
by the 


allirmative action by Con 


President, are significant tor 
they 
the politicians that 


quite another reason constitute 
recognition by 
the mood of the people has changed; 
they represent an attempt by the 
avowedly political arms of our gov 
ernment to catch up with the courts 


and the country 


The evidence is overwhelming that 


we have made enormous progress 


during recent months in recovering 
because 


our national health, partly 


ol the world-wide relaxation of 


sions, partly because the courts have 


ten 


called us back to the first principles 
ol the Constitution, and partly be 
had a 


evaluate the 


cause people everywhere have 
better opportunity to 
fraudulent character of the “crusade 


conducted by sell-seeking political 


charlatans 
On the 


‘ce hool 


level, scores olf 


sTroOots 


KI al 


boards and uncounted city 


councils have refused to be stam 
peded into enacting loyalty oaths and 
other 
the 


state 


repressive measures sought by 


M my 


merchants of hysteria 


legislatures have 
sisted the clamor tor mal 
Florida 
Calilornia, and Wisconsin, bills bear 
ing the imprint of McCarthyism have 
killed in 
attaining the dignity of a 
the 


contormity 
in at least four states, Maine, 


been committee without 
vote ot 
floor 

Progress on the national level ha 
been 


even more 


The courts have struck a 
blow at the State Depart 
ment’s tight little tyranny in the field 
ol passports for travel abroad I he 
U.S. Court of Appeals has ruled that 


striking 
ITEM 
mortal 
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the right to travel freely is a basi 
American liberty and that “a re- 
straint imposed by the government 
of the United States upon this lib 
erty .. . must conform with the pro- 
vision of the Fifth Amendment that 
‘no person shall be deprived of 

liberty without due process of 


law 


Irem: The U.S. Supreme Court, 
ruling on another clause in the Fifth 
Amendment, has breathed new life 
into the provision that no person 
“shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be witness against himself.” 
In the Emspak, Quinn, and Bart 
cases, the Court rejected the notion 
so popular among political hooligans 
that the Amendment must be applied 
“narrowly or begrudgingly” and 
warned that it must not be treated 
“as a historical relic merely to 
be tolerated.” 


Irem: The Attorney-General's list 
of subversive organizations, which has 
been used to ruin reputations and 
deny employment without due pro 
cess of law, has now been exposed 
by both administrative and legisla- 
tive spokesmen. Harry Cain, once a 
McCarthyite Senator from Washing 
ton, nas spoken up as a member of 
the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to denounce the list as “un 
intelligible, misleading, and a threat 
to a continuing vitality and strength 
of the nation’s internal security’’—a 
position echoed by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Ivem: The decision of the Depart 
ment of Justice to abandon further 
prosecution of Owen Lattimore in 
the face of two court defeats deprives 
the witch doctors of their shabby de- 
vice of persecuting non-conformists 
with vague legalisms and back-door 
strategems. The outcome of this pro 
longed struggle is all the more strik 
ing because it was the case on which 
McCarthy gambled the works. “I am 
willing to stand or fall on this one,” 
he assured Senate investigators five 
years ago. “If | am wrong on this 
one, I think the subcommittee would 
be justified in not taking my other 
cases too seriously.” 

These and other deveiopments we 
lack the space to enumerate present 
a far more pleasing prospect for our 
country than was the case a year ago. 
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It would be a dangerous delusion, 
however, to assume that all goes well. 
The fires of intolerance, suppression, 
and hysteria are still smoldering in 
the land. 

item: The U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, empowered to put America’s best 
foot forward abroad, retreated with- 
out a whimper in the face of objec 
tions by a few members of the House 
Appropriations Committee against 
distribution abroad of Profile of 
America, an illustrated history of the 
United States with a foreword by 
Charles A. Lindbergh and a preface 
by Louis Bromfield. The U.S.LA. 
meekly agreed to abandon distribu- 
tion of the book because several Con- 
gressmen didn't like quotations by 
Henry David Thoreau and Eugene 
O'Neill and photographs of a flood 
and a dust storm which might be 
“misinterpreted.” 


IremM: Perhaps the most flagrant 
violation of civil liberties in recent 
months was directed at a group of 
New York City pacifists who re- 
fused to cooperate during the mock 
raids of “operation alert.” Instead 
of taking shelter, they gathered in a 
park before the city hall, as they 
announced in advance they would. 
They were arrested, packed off in 
patrol wagons, and hauled before 
Judge Louis Kaplan that night. Kap- 
lan called them “murderers,” accused 
them of sharing responsibility for the 
fact that three million persons had 
been “killed” in the H-bomb “raid,” 
and ordered them to jail after they 
were unable to provide $1500 bail 
each—a fantastic amoynt consider- 
ing that $25 is the usual bail for a 
misdemeanor. The case will be fought 
in the courts. A. J. Muste, secretary 
emeritus of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, has rightly put the issue 
in these words: “How far can a gov- 
ernment go in the case of a simulated 
war situation in depriving citizens of 
their freedom to witness and protest 
peacefully under compulsion of con- 
science? Does the government in 
effect have the right to decree a state 
of martial law in time of peace?” 


II 


But despite these and many an- 
other setback, the dominant trend 
has been affirmative and hopeful as 
America begins to find herself again. 


Fear, suspicion, and the venomous 
impugning of motives which had 
poisoned public life for more than 
five years are clearly in retreat, leav- 
ing a healthier political climate, a 
wider area for dissent, and a far 
freer atmosphere for creative inquiry 
What is equally clear is the fact that 
only the most relentless vigilance will 
make it possible to preserve these 
hard-won gains and enable us to 
move on to widen the boundaries of 
freedom. 


Notable Anniversary 


HIS is a summer of significant 

anniversaries. It was ten years ago 
that the Atomic Age was born, ush 
ered in with a blinding blast of death 
and destruction at Hiroshima. It was 
ten years ago that World War Il 
came to an end after six years ol 
unparalleled bloodshed. And it was 
ten years ago that war-weary man 
began his long search for the road 
back to peace by founding the United 
Nations. 

This summer also marks the anni 
versary—the 40th—of an organiza 
tion which has shown an uncommon 
concern for getting at the causes of 
war and developing pathways to 
peace. The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom was 
launched in the midst of war, in 
1915, and it has been struggling 
creatively and courageously since that 
first gathering at The Hague to de 
velop and promote positive alterna 
tives to armed conflict. 

The WILPF has never been one 
just to sit and lament the evils of 
war. It has pioneered in developing 
programs for affirmative action. It 
has emphasized the importance of 
economic development for the under 
privileged areas of the world; uni 
versal, negotiated disarmament; sup 
port for and strengthening of the 
United Nations, and the protection 
of the rights of minorities and the 
extension of freedom throughout the 
world. 

We of The Progressive are confi 
dent that men and women of good 
will everywhere join with us in ex 
tending congratulatory greetings to 
the League for its 40 years of dedi 
cated service to humanity's noblest 
goals—peace and freedom. 
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POLITICS AND POLIO 


By WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


Washington 
UGUST is adjournment time in 
Washington. Congress goes 
home and the storm clouds of polli- 
tics that hang most of the year over 
the capital lift momentarily. August 
is also the month in which the in- 
cidence of polio is highest throughout 
most of the nation. These two facts, 
which ordinarily have no connection, 
come together this summer in nasty 
and explosive fashion. For when the 
Congressmen scatter to their constit- 
uencies this month, they are likely 
to find that rather than the “meeting 
at the summit” and the price of crops, 
the bungling of the Salk polio vac- 
cine is the topic of deepest interest 
and painful concern in every home 

where youngsters are growing up. 
Dr. Salk’s great medical discovery 
has no place in politics. The person 
who pushed it into the hot, dusty 
arena of partisan conflict has now 
left the Washington scene. She is, 
ironically, the woman who was the 
first head of the newest department 
of the Cabinet set up specifically to 
look for the health, education, 
and welfare of the nation. Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, the self-confi 
dent, imperturbable, suavely groomed 


out 


lady from Texas, has been responsi 
ble for the most costly blunder—in 
human and political if not financial 
terms—of the 


Eisenhower Admin 


istration. 

Mrs. Hobby came to Washington 
in 1953 as chief of the old Federal 
Security Agency but with the express 
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assurance of President Ejisenhowe1 
that he would ask Congress to elevate 
the FSA to the full status of a 
Cabinet-rank department. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman had both at 
tempted in vain to create a depart 
ment of welfare. The main 
was the fear of conservatives in Con 
gress that the new department would 
only be a more effective vehicle for 
“socialized medicine’’—that is, more 
accurately speaking, the Truman-Ew 
ing plan for federal health insurance 


obstacle 


Unlike his predecessors, Mr. Eisen 
hower quickly succeeded. On April 
11, 1953, Mrs. Hobby was sworn in 
as the first Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the first new 
Cabinet office since Labor and Com 
merce were split into separate depart 
ments forty years before in 1913. It 
was a victory achieved not without a 
price. In retrospect, it can be seen 
that the price the Administration paid 
then was the significant clue to Mrs. 
Hobby’s disastrous experience of the 
last six months. If her tenure in office 
ended on a note of failure and inep 
titude, the source of the difficulty 
can be traced back to Mrs. Hobby’s 
own attitude toward her new post and 
the unusual arrangements she entered 
into to obtain it 





WILLIAM V. SHANNON, Washington 
correspondent for the New York Post, 
has covered all the major developments 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare since its establishment in 
1953 





At the outset, in 1953, the President 
and Mrs. Hobby made it unmistakably 
clear they would offer no health pro 
I ri 


went 


posals remotely similar to the 
man-Ewing plan. Mrs. Hobby 
further. She promised to appoint as 
her special adviser on health matter 
the Amer 
ican Medical Association's ruling hier 
archy. In effect, 
AMA a veto 


also evinced to Republican reaction 


a doctor recommended by 


she thus gave tlhe 


over her actions. She 
aries in Congress a “practical,” dollars 
and-cents attitude toward all the other 
and welfare activities in 

She declined 


aid-to-education 


education 
to endors 
the bill, for 
example, which the late Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, that old radical, had piloted 
through the Senate in 1949. On all 
fronts, the convinced enemies of wel 


her agency 


federal 


fare state action in any field were well 
assured they had nothing to fear from 
the department in her hands. The 
bill establishing the department be 
non-controversial 


came, therefore, 


and almost meaningless 
Il 


During her first two years in office 
before the polio crisis broke upon her 
last April, Mrs. Hobby well lived up 
to her advance assurances 


Her per 


formance has a significance which 
transcends her personality and reaches 
the 


ministration’s character and record 


to the heart of Eisenhower Ad 
a significance which is too often over 
looked in appraisals of this Adminis 
tration. It is commonly said, indeed 
it is a cliche in some circles, that this 
Administration intend to 
repeal the New and Fair Deals, that 


it has 


does not 
absorbed 
the 
revolution in 
inherited. 


and accommodated 


itself to twenty-year Democratic 


government policy it 
But what was the precise nature of 
this inheritance? 
The New Deal 
limited adventure in 
making. and 
stock the 
bankers and brokers themselves would 
The effective pro 
tection of the Wagner Act insofar as 


was an extremely 


wellare state 


There were banking 


exchange reforms which 


not change now 
it applied to unorganized workers in 


the South was largely repealed before 
1953 by the Taft-Hartley Act and the 








state “right-to-work” laws. Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay has 
successfullly, for the present at least, 
reversed the New Deal's public power 
and reclamation policies. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson works 
openly to return farmers to the mer 
the free market from which 
Roosevelt rescued them. Public hous 
ing is dead. The enly major social 
accomplishments Mr. Eisenhower has 
and extended—in the 
most minimal fashion—are the social 
security system and the minimum 
wage law 

Compared to Canada, Britain, and 
the Scandinavian countries, with their 
elaborate health, maternal care, and 
family subsidy systems—all of which 
involve direct financial relationships 
between the central government and 
each family and individual—the Unit. 
ed States does not have a welfare 
state at all. 

Even the federal school lunch pro 
gram was primarily a device for re 
ducing agricultural surpluses in which 
the direct benefits to children 
only a happy by-product. It may well 
be argued that a country such as ours 
which has such an extraordinarily 
high individual standard of living 
does not need the complex welfare 
state mechanisms devised in other 
nations. The point is that, desirable 
or not, the United States is not a 
welfare state 


cies of 


safeguarded 


were 


The New Deal had some 
for its failure to act in such fields as 
health and education. These are pet 
sistent, long-range problems; in the 
1930's other issues were more urgent 
Secondly, it took the inflation and 
population increase of the postwar 
years to make these problems critical 
It is in these areas, and not in such 
relatively less important problems as 
raising the minimum wage by fifteen 
or twenty cents, that the real chal 
lenge to the sincerity of the Eisen 
hower Administration lies. 

If Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers 
genuinely accepted the premises of 
the New Deal and were willing to 
govern in accord with them, they 
would have no difficulty in working 
out moderate, conservatively-paced 


excuse 
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yet defensible solutions to the health 
and education problems. The Presi 
dent and his associates from the 


well-to-do business world frequently 


profess their commitment to the con- 
cept of the social responsibility of the 
government, but behind the rhetoric 
their spirit is their interest 
specious, their feeble 


alien, 
gestures and 
unsure. 

Nothing exemplifies this profound 
indifference and uneasiness better 
than Mrs. Hobby’s record. By 1953, 
the school construction and teacher 
salary problems had reached the crisis 
stage. Mrs. Hobby opposed what she 
termed “precipitous” federal 
She chose to wait for every state to 
hold a conference on its school build- 
ing needs and come up with an esti 
mate. The President would then call 
a White House 
sider the problem and recommend 
legislation “if any is needed.” Strong 
bipartisan pressure speeded up this 
leisurely three-year timetable. Early 
this year, several months ahead of 
schedule, Mrs. Hobby proposed a bill 
to finance construction by 
federally-guaranteed local bond issues. 
The National Education Association 
and three-quarters of the state school 
officials derided the plan as “the 
banker's bill.” Many communities 
and school districts have already bor 
the limit of their debt 
The wealthy states 
could not meet the service charges 
and interest on the proposed bonds 


action. 


conference to con 


school 


rowed to 


capacity, less 


Ihe entire plan was the product of 
tired, sluggish minds not really 
excited about the whole problem and 
not caring very much 

The department's presentation of 
the proposal was characterized by a 
pinched outlook that was to become 
scandalously familiar during the sub 
sequent Mrs. Hobby 
stubbornly persisted in minimizing 
the the emergency. 
She had three different sets of figures 
on school population, juggled these 
estimates back and forth, and became 
extremely irritated at advocates of 
quick, decisive action. Her attitude 
seemed to be that if every one would 
keep quiet and not talk about it so 
much, the school problem would 
quickly simmer down to manageable 
proportions. Her critics, she hinted 


polio fiasco 


scope of school 


darkly, were exaggerating the emer 
gency in order to embarrass her and 
force her to do something she did not 
want to do. Her statement—“No one 
could have foreseen the demand [for 
the Salk 
classic, but it has many precedents 


vaccine|"——has become a 


in her record 


IV 


Mrs. Hobby's solution for the high 
cost of medical care was a $25,000,000 
reinsurance program in which the 
government would partially under 
write private health plans. Critics 
pointed out the plan would not lower 
the premiums nor raise the benefits 
Its only possible effect might be to 
reduce the risk to com 
panies and thereby encourage them 
to give coverage to persons considered 
poor risks. Even this indirect effect is 
problematical. The Democrats natut 
ally pounced upon the reinsurance 


insurance 


scheme as an example of the “dribble 
down” theory. Congress rejected it in 
1954. Mrs. Hobby 
tute. The whole 


offered no substi 


subject rests in 
limbo. 

This year Mrs. Hobby asked for a 
revision of the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act to permit the build 
ing of nursing homes for the chron 
ically ill. Senator Lister Hill, Alabama 
Democrat the law, 
observed that the Act is already broad 
enough in its language to achieve 
this commendable objective if the 
Administration wished to do so. Mrs. 
Hobby then failed to request funds 
for the nursing homes and at the 
time cut the 
appropriation for hospital construc 
tion to than half the 
authorized by the law. 

hese abortive gestures in the edu 
and health fields 
well-publicized well-known is 
Mrs. Hobby’s cheese-paring of many 
small but useful programs that should 
appeal, one would think, to the heart 


and co-author of 


same regular federal 


less amount 


cation have been 


I SS 


of any human. She has, for example, 
the federal-state 
for the education of 


abolished program 
the children of 
migratory farm workers, snipped the 
school lunch program's budget by ten 
per cent, cut appropriations for re 
search in cancer and heart disease 
by $20,000,000, and reduced research 


on mental diseases by one-third. 
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These petty cutbacks symbolize 
nothing less than a failure of the 
heart. They evoked no protest from 
the President, presuming he knew 
about them (which is always doubt- 
ful) nor from any other figure in the 
Administration. The phrase “govern 
ment with a heart” may strike some 
observers as sentimental, but govern 
ment, after great human 
adventure and its first concern should 
be people. Nowhere should this be 
more true than in a department dedi- 
cated by its very name to the health, 


all, is a 


education, and welfare of people. 


Mrs. Hobby had never betrayed any 
sentiment where her official respon 
sibilities were involved. Her personal 
background may explain why. Born 
in 1905, the daughter of a small town 
Texas lawyer and politician, she 
carved a career for herself at the state 
capitol as legislative parliamentarian 
(an odd technician's job that helps 
define her interests in life). At 26, 
she married Will Hobby, then 53, a 
wealthy publisher and former Texas 
The Hobbys two 
grown children and own and operate 
the Houston Post 
with 
resident, 


governor. have 
Phrough her con 
prominent 
Jones, 
became the first head of the Women's 
Army Corps (WAC) during World 
War II. Though nominally a Demo 
crat, Mrs. Hobby has supported every 
Republican candidate for 
since 1940. 

By many standards, Mrs. Hobby is 
a success. The daughter of a family 


nections another 


Houston Jesse she 


President 


of modest means, she attended college 
for only one year. Now she is the wife 
of a millionaire, wears custom-made 
dresses, has dispensed with her flat 
Texas drawl by means of voice lessons, 
collects Chinese antiques, is a director 
of the Junior League, anda patroness 
of the Houston symphony 

She is an American success story, 
the 


classic way by sheer persistence, hard 


and it is a success achieved in 
work, and unremitting individual ef 
fort. It is not the kind of 
that is likely to 


deep sympathy for 


career, 
however, breed a 
the underprivi 
leged who did not make out quite so 
well on their own as one particular 
Texas girl did. 

The basic tensions within the Eisen 
hower 


Administration on issues of 
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Louis Po 


Doing Very Nicely, Thank You 


Fitzpatrick in The St t-Dispateh 


welfare came to the surface 


this spring in the polio crisis 


social 


Ihe polio story is a good deal less 
complex than it sounded in the un 
folding of it. The story has two phases 
which overlapped and interacted on 
each other. The first problem was 
that of distribution. At the 
it seemed to be the only problem 
Then the “Cutter incident” 
and the second problem of safety was 


outset 
occurred 


projected to the forefront 


Mrs. Hobby’s department knew last 
fall, after the field trials had 
conducted on 500,000 school children 
in the summer of 1954, that the va 
cine was probably a The 
National Infantile 
Paralysis, whose funds raised by the 
annual March of Dimes had financed 
Dr. Salk’s with 
the drug manufacturers to buy enough 
vaccine to give the 9,000,000 children 


been 


SUCCESS. 


Foundation for 


research, contracted 


in the first and second grades two 
(The 
given a 


shots each. program envisages 
weeks apart 
and a third “booster” shot given seven 
months later. The Foundation did 


the funds to free 


two shots few 


not have give a 


booster shot.) 


During last fall and winter Mrs 
Hobby committed her initial mistake 
The Department could easily have 
foreseen that once the first and second 
graders received their free shots from 


the Foundation, there would be a 


clamor from parents of slightly older 
their 
daughters to receive this protection 


children who wanted sons and 


also. The Department also knew that 
the manufacturers could not produce 
enough vaccine to meet this enormous 
demand immediately and that, ther 
fore, some system of priority would 
have to be worked out to ration the 
available vaccine until supply came 
into balance with demand 

Mrs. Hobby did nothing 

Her explanation is the incredible 
statement she volunteered in June to 
the Senate Labor “No 
one could have foreseen the demand.” 

It is that even Mrs 
Hobby this remark. A 


more likely explanation is that she 


Committee 


impossible 
can believe 
did foresee the demand, at least dim 
ly, and realized that it would require 
controls which 


federal distribution 


are anathema to her. Recoiling from 
the prospect ol controls, she probably 
rationalized away the demand and 
hoped she could ride out the publi 
pressure for a few months 

She might well have ridden out the 
storm if the manufacturers had been 
able to meet their original production 
schedules which 


envisaged meeting 


the Foundation’s requirements by 
June | and producing enough va 
cine to inoculate all 57,000,000 young 
sters from ages one to nineteen by the 
end of the 
two weeks after the Francis Report 
approved the vaccine on April 12 and 
the 
way, an alarming number of polio 


year. Instead, however, 


Foundation program got under 
cases developed among children, par 
Idaho California 


been 


ticularly in and 
had 
cine produced by one of the manu 
the 
On April 27, all shipments of vaccine 
halted by the Public Health 
Service until the nature of the Cutter 
difficulty 


who inoculated with vac 


facturers, Cutter Laboratories 


were 
determined 


could he 


In order not to alarm the publi 
destroy contidence in the vas 


Mrs Hobby Publi 
Health Service deliberately minimized 


and 
cine, and the 
the seriousness of the Cutter incident 
Phe Cutter episode marked the open 
ing of the second phase of the polio 
the safety phase 
and the public did not fully realize 
it at first. The that the 
developing storm over the lack of 


crisis but the press 


result was 








federal distribution controls contin 
ued through late April and early May. 
(The Cutter incident, however, event 
ually had the paradoxical effect of 
taking the heat off Mrs. Hobby on the 
distribution issue. If there is no vac 
cine being shipped, obviously there 
can be no problem about distributing 
it.) Mrs. Hobby meanwhile came up 
with what even the benevolent editors 
of Time termed a “belated” plan for 
voluntary controls. This plan may or 
may not work, but while it was being 
discussed in May the full seriousness 
of the safety problem burst upon the 
public. 


IV 


An entirely new set of questions 
was then in order. 

Had the Public Health Service tak 
en proper precautions in licensing 
the vaccine on April 12 only hours 
after the announcement of the favor 
able verdict by Dr. Francis and his 
evaluation team at the 
of Michigan? 

No clear reply has ever been given 
to this question. The answer is 
entangled in complex scientific con 
siderations on which one cannot 
dogmatize. The most that can be said 
is that apparently Dr. 
Scheele, the Surgeon General, and his 
subordinates at the laboratories of the 
National Institute of Health, took a 
calculated risk in certifying the manu 
facturers for immediate full-scale pro 
duction. The Francis Report, it must 
the 
effective only in 60 to 90 per cent of 
the inoculated. In 
words, it is not 100 per cent perfect; 
first 


University 


Leonard 


be noted, found that vaccine is 


children other 


no vaccine is when devel 
Secondly, some cases of polio 
were likely to develop in children who 


evel 


oped 


ere developing polio at the 
1s vere inoculated. Third, Dr 
Schee! . to assume that in the mass 
producaen of any new drug errors 
and 


ip manufacture carelessness in 


handling might develop. His choice 
boiled down to the option between 
going along slowly, thus denying a 
substantial majority of children any 
protection this year, or going full 
speed ahead on the ground that the 
vaccine was already reasonably safe 
to use and would give substantial pro 
tection to the great majority of chil- 
dren. latter 
calculated risk. 


He chose the It was a 


The further question arises whether 
the public might not have understood 
the some delay and 
respected the Public Health Service 
for being cautious, even excessively 
the interest of great 
safety. The answer obviously is yes. 
Why then did Dr. Scheele make his 
calculated risk? Was he pressured by 
Mrs. Hobby for expedient, non-scien 
tific reasons of publicity and political 
prestige? Only Dr. Scheele can answer 


reasons for 


cautious, in 


that question, but he has loyally 
denied all rumors of dissension be- 


tween Mrs. Hobby and himself. 


Mrs. Hobby 
reciprocated his loyalty. Throughout 
the earlier controversy over voluntary 
vs. federal distribution, she repeatedly 
wrapped herself in the mantle of the 
Public Health Service although she, 
and not the PHS scientists, was the 
target of criticism. Then when the 
safety issue called the judgment of 
Dr. Scheele into question, she went 
interview program and 
dumped all the responsibility in his 


had regrettably not 


on a radio 
lap. Under the law, she pointed out, 
the responsibility for licensing vac 
cines belongs to the Surgeon General 
and not to the Secretary. It 
true statement. It 
ordinarily ungallant and ungenerous 
statement. If one thing is certain, it 
is that Dr. Scheele, a former president 
of the World Health Organization 
and a highly respected man in his 
field, did not keep his superior in the 
dark as to the possible dangers and 
difliculties. Mrs 


was a 
was also an extra 


Hobby does, indeed, 


often seem to be in the dark—but 
she turns the lights out herself. 
She crowned the confusion with her 
bill to give free vaccine only to chil 
dren afford it. This 
raises the bleak spectre of the means 
with children in each 
divided 
families 
vaccine 


who could not 


test classroom 
according to those whose 
can afford to for the 
inoculation who 
cannot. When Senators Hill and Her 
bert Lehman, New York Democrat, 
pressed her as to why she wanted 
money for only 22 per cent of the 
nation’s children and why she wanted 
to make these invidious distinctions, 
Mrs. Hobby 
classic reply: free vaccine for all chil 
dren would be “socialism through the 
back door.” 

It is impossible to avoid the con 
clusion that Mrs 


pay 


and those 


returned another now 


Hobby had brought 
most of her difficulties upon herself 
In Canada, by Health 
Ministry licensed only one laboratory 


contrast, the 


kept production under rigid govern 
ment supervision, and distributed the 
vaccine free to all children. No un 
toward incidents 
Canadian 


marred the 
program. It is that 


have 
true 


Canada has only one-tenth the popu 


lation of the United States, and that 
springtime in Canada is cooler than 
in this country and the polio virus 
is correspondingly less prevalent 
Yet with adjustments for the greater 
size and complexity of this country, 
it seems likely that the principles 
embodied in the Canadian approach 
would have worked equally well here 
The United States Public Health Ser 
vice, for example, could have tested 
vaccine more quickly and more ex 
haustively if its funds and staff had 
been properly expanded in advance 
Again Mrs. Hobby exercised no fore 
sight. Her department did not request 
additional funds for the Service unti! 
weeks after the inoculation program 
had begun. 

Mrs. Hobby is a 
paper publisher and, by all accounts, 
was a reasonably deft administrator 
of the Women's Army The 
record of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department in its first two 
years makes it that 
dollars-and-cents 


successful new 


Corps 


clear, however, 
elliciency is not 
enough where the personal welfare 


of human beings is involved. 
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SCARES NO LONGER 


New Delhi 

‘MW mind is full of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, almost, in fact, 

to the exclusion of other subjects.” 


Spoken by Jawaharlal Nehru mid 
way in a two-hour conversation in 
New Delhi on May 31, these words 
sounded contradictory at first. The 
Prime Minister of India had just 
concluded an hour's soliloquy on his 
imminent Krishna 
Menon’s Peking, the 
Portuguese in Goa, negotiations with 
Pakistan over Kashmir, the West's 
spreading network of military alli 
the Cominform’s intrusion 
into other countries’ affairs, and the 
harmful genetic effects of H-bomb 
experimentation. Yet immediately 


visit to Moscow, 


mission to 


ances, 


declared his almost 
India’s internal 


afterwards he 
exclusive concern for 
development. 
sentence he cleared 
The term 
and of 


In the next 
up the apparent paradox. 
ination of the cold war 
other hostilities, he 
regarded by Asian governments as 
the prerequisite for the Number One 
job inside their respective countries. 
Peace by itself would simply leave 
the Orient as hungry and destitute 


But 


explained, is 


as before. a peace harnessed to 


plans for Operation Bootstrap prom- 


ises the social and economic revolu 
tion that failed to follow in the wake 
of political independence. 

“In Nehru 
marked change has come in the 
thinking of the generally. 
There has been a gradual shift from 
the political plane to the economic 
plane. Of people have to 
deal with political and international 
issues. But it is a sign of far greater 
maturity in a nation to think of 


India,” went on, “a 


people 


course 
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by William Worthy, Jr. 


issues that raise the level of the peo 
ple, to think of real problems. To 
some extent that is happening in 
some other countries of Asia, 
It is happening in China It 
be said that the people of India are 
today . 


too 


may 


plan-conscious 


A major reason for America’s 
tendency to 


Asia is the inability of Washington 


misread the mood ol 
officialdom to appreciate that a long 
shared misery and humiliation can 
the above divisive 
En-lai 
and acts on this fact; in his opening 
speech at Bandung he went out ol 
his way to identify his country with 


unite nations over 


ideologies. Chou appreciates 


the all-Asia camp of reconstruction 
by admitting that China too is “back 
ward” and 
peaceful international atmosphere to 
make economic progress possible 


“urgently” in need of a 


Beyond the significance of peace 
as an indispensable element in in 
ternal development, the anti-Commu 
nist nations of Asia have equally 
powerful incentives for lowering 
global tensions. On a plane carrying 
Burma's Prime Minister U Nu from 
Rangoon to Calcutta, I secured the 
interview he had been too busy to 
grant me at Bandung. With a mind 
keenly aware of the two prime politi 
cal products of the two World Wars, 
he warned that the 
fight, the more communism we shall 
generate. Nor could he 
how the West expects to maintain 
colonialism and simultaneously avoid 


more wars we 


understand 





WILLIAM WORTHY, Jr., freelance cor 
respondent and author, is now on his 
second swing eround the world gether- 
ing first-hand information on the work 
ings of American foreign policy. 





the spread of communism. “If Burma 
had not 
1947,” 
munist 


As if to 
bility of Burma's “neutralist” policy, 


won its independence in 


he said, “we would be Com 


now.” 
underscore the irreversi 
U Nu explained to me why he still 


rejects U.S. economi aid. “I want 


to be free,” he said as his wife dozed 
in the seat beside him. “I want to be 
absolutely free to criticize both sides 
in the cold war and to defend either 


We're 


pe ice 


side if it happens to be right 
trying so hard to work for 
that | want my conscience to be 
absolutely Could I be 
accept aid? 


sure ol 
When 
tensions 
then 


clear 
my integrity if I 
the present international 


show signs of disappearing 
Burma would be prepared again to 


accept American aid,” 


Cynics and doubters might rush 
to assume a “sour grapes” motivation 
behind these words of high principle 
But 


have 


Rangoon 
Point 


ollicials in 
that 


whe neve 


American 
passed the word 


Four aid will be availabl 


: 


the Burmese are ready In 1955 
Point Four 
States. It is a 


new-found 


Burma sent the 
back to the 


Asia's 


Hiission 
part ol 
sell respect that 
proffered handouts are not immedi 


ately grabbed 
Il 


Westerners in Asia are now face 


to face with the same monumental 
problem that someday will confront 
Negroes 


awaken and demand their full rights 


white Southerners when 


1 do not mean to deny compassion 
to my fellow Americans stationed out 
here in the Far East. Of all the 
peoples | have met on two world 
trips, no race, nation, or ethnic group 
well-intentioned 


liow 


detriment 


is more obviously 
and more anxious to be liked 
ever, to thei 
and the impairment of the cause 
they serve, Americans in Asia 
farther and farther from the 
outlooks of their less fortunate broth 
ers. 


increasing 


grow 
away 
they 


Simultaneously, appear 


intolerant because they see only one 


approach to the issues bedeviling 


mankind. 

Important in this context is the 
American 
from 
and under our generalship 


passion to save the world 
methods 


It the 


communism by ow 


9 





trend toward continues, pet 


haps the ideological competition of 


pea e 


peaceful co-existence will force us 
the back 


Communist successes. If 


to examine causes and 
ground of 
that metamorphosis in the national 
psychology materializes, we shall cease 
Asia Africa by 


worse—on practi al 
the 


to antagonize and 
lence-sitting-—o1 
colonial world 


ly every issue in 


As of now, however, the mood ol 
Asia even liberal Ameri- 
cans for compromising on colonial 
ism. A Malayan trade unionist who 
passed all the security and anti-Com 
munist tests visited the United States 
last year on a Smith-Mundt exchange 
. Everywhere he went he 
encountered the same inituriating 
question: “But if the British 
independence to you Malayans, isn't 
there danger of your going Commu 


condemns 


travel grant 


grant 


mist?” 

It was at a chapter meeting of the 
League for Industrial 
he told me, that he found he could 
take it no longer. “That's our busi 
and the audience 


Democracy, 


ness,” he snapped 
gasped in horror, 
“But that’s exactly 
respecting Asian would 
Indian 
mented as we discussed this in New 
Delhi. “When an American 
to India and gives the 
American line, sometimes we 
by upholding the Russian line even 
though we don't believe it.” 
Difficult for us to 
is the cold, hard fact that the handtul 
of intellectuals running the newly 
free governments of Asia have theu 
insights the 
danger and their own, made-in-Asia 
plans for frustrating it. “Don't bottle 


sell 
have an 


what any 


swered,” an socialist com 
comes 
extreme 


react 


acknowledge 


own into Communist 


up China,” an Indonesian olticial 
pleaded with me as an American 
“Don't leave her with Russia as the 
only the world. Take that 
message back to the States and spread 
it far and wide.” After Bandung the 
secretary general of an Asian toreign 
olfice told me: “I see 
Chou En-lai, and it should be used.” 

Such reflects an 
opinion that seems strange to Ameri 
can but is universally 
shared in Asia, even among our allies 
in SEATO (Southeast Asia 


door on 


elasticity in 
common advice 
ears almost 


lreaty 


10 


that Com 


munist China has not been and is not 


Organization): the view 
now imperialist and expansionist. At 
a closed the Asian-African 
Ali, the 
Pakistan, turned 
“When we 
speak of the new imperialism we do 
China.” lo Asians it 
nion that is the 


session ol 
Conterence, Mohammed 
prime minister ol 
to Chou En-lai and said 
not reler to 
is the Soviet I villain 
ol world communism. It is. the 
U.S.S.R. that is 


hated 


feared and in some 
And, 40 years alter the 
Russian revolution, the backwardness 


ol the Soviet 


<Aasecs 


economy makes a most 


unfavorable impression on visiting 
They are not dis 


Russian 


model for 


Asian delegations 
posed to take the ‘experi 
ment’ as a reconstructing 


their own countries 


North 


means considered 


Sut China and Vietnam 


are by no beyond 


the pale. There is a will to cultivate 


their leaders with patience and faith 

as Asians first and foremost, as 
erstwhile heroes against the common 
foe of colonialism, and as contem 
Asia's sell 


Such recent proposals 


porary participants in 
development 
as that by Ho Chi Minh, Communist 
leader of North 
nomic and technical cooperation be 
tween the “little Asia 
and the West strengthen the convi« 
Asia that 


Vietnam, for eco 
nations” of 


tion in Ho the nationalist 


also wants more than one door open 
ing onto the 


world 


Post 


“It Needs Something 
At the Bottom” 


Asia 1S 
“the 


Another issue uniting 
what Nehru at Bandung called 
tragedy of Africa.” While the 
program of the government of South 
Africa is bitterly condemned, the 
failure of the United States 


tritain to take an unequivocal stand 


racist 


is equally unpopular among Asians 
One of the Asian 
African Conference was the number 
that Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines took exception to Ameri 
can policies. What the West fails to 
realize, he 
South 


to color 


surprises at the 


ol times 


said in connection with 
Africa, is that the opposition 
discrimination is 


Asia and 


so deeply 
Africa that it 
nations otherwise at odds. If at 


felt in unites 
Ban 

dung the ringing demands for “peace 

sounded sometimes like echoes 


Father 


from 
Divine, one also felt the at 
mosphere of an international meet 
ing of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
where an 


People 


outrage based on color 
had solidified disparate groups and 


brought them together in anger 
IV 

Much more could be said to illus 
trate the new Asian mood of self 
respect and self-reliance and self-dete1 
mination. While the West puts forth 
a mighty propaganda claim that 
colonialism is dead in Asia, Asians 
agree. They look the 
next period as one of struggle for 
complete independence—economic as 
well as political. Indonesia, for ex 
ample, resents the seven or eight 
million dollars of American aid for 
a population of eighty million, while 
the discredited government of For 
mosa, with ten mouths to 
feed, walked off last year with a 
hundred million dollars in economi 
aid alone. Like Ceylon, which vainly 
sought five cents more for its rubber 
in place of Point Four aid, Indonesia 
and other Asian countries would 
greatly prefer “fair prices” for their 
raw materials and an end to all 
bilateral aid. In signing an 
ment with the United 
Point Four assistance, 


do not upon 


million 


agree 
States tor 
Indonesia re 
fused to make any pledges—military 


or otherwise—to the “free world.” 
Even in India where, proportion 
ately, American aid is more generous, 


relations are “bad,” a U.S. Informa 
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tion Service official in New Delhi 
volunteered. It is of considerable in 
terest, however, that the Indian pub 
lic’s attitude toward President Eisen 
hower, as a simple and honest man 
committed to now favor 
the “ecclesiastical foxi 
John Foster Dulles gets a 
consistently poor press. It is known 
in India and Asia 

James Reston first revealed it in the 
New York Times—that Dulles con 
ceived of the implied policy olf 
defending Quemoy and Matsu as 
one likely to frighten Peking off. 
But “Foster's Folly,” as Reston called 
Ihe latent 
superiority that expects 
to knuckle under 
is long out of date in Asia. “The 
didn't Reston 
almost ourselves at 


peace, Is 
able, while 


ness” of 


elsewhere in 


ag. boomeranged sense 
ol white 
every 


colored race 


scare,” said, 


found 


Chinese 
and we 
war. 
On the basis of all that I have seen 
of moods and postures in the Orient, 
I would warn every Westerner that 
none of Asia scares any longer. The 
most illiterate and non-political Asian 
knows full well that the tide of his- 
tory is and that 
before 


flowing his 
today he 
the white man 


way 


need not tremble 


Vv 


Io reorganize our mental baggage 
so as to deal with Asians as full-sized 
adults is the agonizing reappraisal 
that is indicated. To understand 
nationalism as a force that is still 
sweeping Asia is to be aware of a 
ready-made armor against Kremlin- 
dictated — or Peking-dictated—com 
munism. To acknowledge that an 
enormous amount of anti-American 
ism could be ended by simply halting 
our H-bomb 
open our eyes to the universal passion 
for peace and reconstruction. 


expel imentation 18 to 


In calling the Asian-African Con 
ference “a conference of children 
without their fathers,” a Belgian 
newspaper was only saying in forth 
right language what was implicit in 
many other remarks from the 
West. In protesting to Brussels that 
“such a comment come only 
from an underdeveloped mind,” the 
Indonesian Foreign Ministry was 
warning the West, on behalf of Asia, 
to reverse its attitudes o1 


AC id 


could 


to lace the 
consequences 
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A Package of Plenty 


By ROBERT G. LEWIS 


This is the second of a series of three articles surveying the 
erstical problems of farm and food policy in the United States 
The concluding installment, which will examine the social revo 


lution in American agriculture, will appear in an early issue 
Mr. Lewis is editor of the National Farmers Union's Washington 


Newsletter—Tue Eprrors. 


| gegen lr EISENHOWER’S ag 
ricultural policy was sold to the 
farmers in the 1952 election cam 
paign as a shining new departure 
both from his party's past record 
and recent national history. The 
advance billing promised the ftarm- 
ers higher prices and fewer controls, 
with and 
taxpayers 


lower costs less waste to 


Now, almost three years alter those 
golden the 
farm policy is fully defined and sub 
stantially tested. Far from being new 
or different, it varies hardly at all 
from the “sliding scale” plan enacted 
by the Republican 80th Congress in 
1948. It isn’t even much of a change 
from the makeshift program that has 
effect World War Il 
Administration 


promises, Eisenhower 


been in since 

The Eisenhower 
has the 
the old farm plan worse: 


e “Surpluses” in 


made all worst features olf 


government stor 
age are the biggest in history—three 
times larger than at the end of 1952 
the 
price support operations have been 
since Eisenhower took office 
than in all twenty previous years ol 
price supports under the Democrats 


e Losses to government on 


greater 


e Controls on farmers continue in 
the new Eisenhower farm 
the old; they are now applied more 
severely than the 
Administration has asked Congress 


law as in 


ever before, and 


for authority to make them still 


harsher 


e The program is causing increas 
ing difficulty in 
markets 
ternal 


world commodity 


and is creating rising in 


pressure for restrictions on 
imports and the dumping of our own 


“surpluses” abroad 


e The program's discrimination 
between specific products and pro 
ducers is practically unchanged from 
the old plan, and it makes not one 
whit more sense from the standpoint 
either of the needs of agriculture or 
the interests of the public 

e The only significant change has 
been to reverse the one redeeming 
feature of the old 
that of easing 
the 
brought on by the enormous drop 


Truman tarm 
the shock to 
national economy 


poli« y 
farmers and 
in export demand for American farm 
since World War Il 
Since that autumn day in 1952 when 
General Eisenhower 
promising “not 90 per cent of parity 

but full parity” to midwest farmers, 
farm prices have dropped fifteen per 
cent, 

e Linked to all the other failures 
of the Eisenhower farm policy is an 


commodities 


seemed to be 


increasingly serious deterioration of 
the nation’s agricultural plant and 
the morale of its farmers 

The paralysis of policy that a 


counts tor this accumulation of {ail 


1] 








ures has an almost mystical quality 
about it. The approved Economic 
Scripture ordains that no good can 
come of anything that doesn’t fit 
into a doctrinaire conception of “the 
free market.” Past violations of the 
“free market” dogma by the Demo- 
crats are blamed for the present 
Administration's even greater viola 
tions. This convenient formula ex 
cludes the obligation to seek creative 
solutions. At the same time, it washes 
out the guilt of continuing sins 
against the “free market” dogma with 
the condemnation of the sinners who 
went before. 


To the extent that it has a substan- 
tive rationale, the economic dogma 
that prevails in today’s farm policy 
presumes that “free market pricing” 
will adjust supply and demand to 
balance. This misconstrues the real 
nature of today’s national economy. 
In an era when big business, big 
finance, big labor, big and economical- 
ly active government, “fair trade” 
laws, and other conspicuous land 
marks dominate the economic land- 
scape, the “free market” myth does 
not warrant the credence of even 
superstitious folk. 

As for agriculture specifically, the 
major assumptions of the “free mar- 
ket” theory—elastic response of de- 
mand to price changes and easy 
mobility of farm labor and capital 
resources—simply do not stand up 
in practice. Farmers could give away 
their wheat and cotton, for example, 
without greatly changing the price 
to the consumer or the demand for 
bread and shirts. And neither the 
skill nor the capital accumulated 


over a farmer’s lifetime can be shifted 
when prices fall. As wheat prices, 
for instance, drop, the value of both 
the farmer's skill and machinery 
for producing wheat is progressively 
wiped out. 

In the search for practical solutions 
to the “farm problem,” the best place 
to start is with a rational inventory 
of what we need, what we want, and 
what they will cost us in terms of 
alternative needs and wants. The 
next step is to survey the methods 
by which we can achieve the maxi- 
mum of what we want, and to choose 
those which do the least violence to 
our customs, habits, prejudices, and 
aesthetic sensibilities. Practical means 
to reach practical ends, not pious 
devotionals to mis-sanctified econor*: 
doctrine, should be the object of 
such a search. 

Obviously we want enough to 
develop and maintain a_ healthy 
society. We do have enough, although 
malnutrition exists as a genuine 
handicap to the nation. 

Few would question the prudence 
of having food reserves sufficient 
for survival in national emergency. 
We have enough for that, too, but 
not by the margin that official de- 
scriptions of “burdensome surpluses” 
might indicate. The emergencies 
created by World War II, the post- 
war famine threat in Europe, and 
the Korean war demonstrated that 
food “surpluses” almost as great as 
those of today become barely enough 
when the Twentieth Century's brand 
of global trouble occurs. 

The nation’s present 
corn is sufficient for 


reserve of 
only about 


three months. The total feed grain 
reserve is enough only to make up 
the deficit from normal needs that 
would result from a poor crop year 
followed by one moderately below 
normal—a sequence that usually o« 
curs every ten or twelve years. Grain, 
of course, is meat, milk, eggs, and 
chickens in storeable form. 


The big wheat surplus is sufficient 
for about thirteen months, or about 
double the amount generally 
sidered a safe reserve for normal and 
national emergency requirements 
There is an eight-month supply of 
cotton, and downward of four months 
of most other government-supported 
commodities. 


con 


A realistic policy of recognizing 
and providing for adequate emer 
gency reserves would cancel out im 
mediately a considerable share of the 
nation’s current anxiety about its 
“burdensome surpluses.” 


After allowing for current require 
ments and prudent reserves, there 
remains a surplus of farm commodi- 
ties by the standard of effective de 
mand at satisfactory prices. But that 


is not to say that there is a surplus 
of farm productive capacity. We will 
soon need more food, not 
provide for our swiftly-increasing 
population. Within twenty years we 
must be prepared to fill four plates 
where only three people sit down at 
our tables today. The actual 1954 
farm product exceeded current mar- 
ket demand by only two per cent. 
It would be not only impractical, 
but downright dangerous, to try to 
whittle down the nation’s farm plant 
to achieve a balance with day-to-day 
effective demand. 

However, it is true that even 
a small “surplus” of agricultural 
production becomes translated into 
greatly magnified cuts in the market 
price of farm commodities. Farmers 
sold five per cent more eggs in 1954 
than in 1953, for example, but prices 
dropped so severely that 
total gross receipts from the increased 
volume of eggs they sold was nine 
teen per cent less than in 1953 

The essential practical problem of 
agricultural policy is to accommodate 
the just demands of farmers for prices 


less, to 


farmers’ 
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adequate to provide for their inflex- 
ible costs and their fair share of the 
national income to the national in- 
terest in maintaining adequate sup- 
plies and productive capacity. In 
order to have enough securely, we 
must have “too much” most of the 
time. Some “surpluses” are inevitable 
if we are to have a margin of safety. 

Industry adjusts production to ef- 
fective demand at relatively rigid 
retail price levels by laying off some 
workers and slowing down output 
when inventories rise. The device of 
administered scarcity is less feasible 
for farmers, but it can be used within 
limitations through the assistance of 
government and deserves a place in 
public farm policy. But before it 
is applied, full advantage should be 
taken of many exciting and imagina- 
tive opportunities enjoyed by the 
United States for utilizing the “sur- 
plus” margin of safety afforded by 
our unique agricultural abundance. 

Hunger, and malnutrition, 
can be abolished readily and at once 
in the United States. Most nutrition 
economists put the minimum family- 
income level for adequate diets at 
about $2,000 per year. There are 
some twelve and one-half million 
family units in the United States 
with incomes below that level. 

There is considerable popular 
resistance to the allegation that this 
many American families don't get 
enough to eat. But the other side of 
this coin is that most Americans are 
fairly willing to acknowledge a pub- 
lic responsibility to assure everyone 
of enough to eat—particularly in 
this period of plenty. The LaFollette. 
Aiken food stamp plan of 1943 ex- 
pressed this popular motivation. The 
inattention it has received from Con- 
gress up until recently illustrates the 
lack of public awareness of the need 
of our less well-off citizens who 
are unorganized and unrepresented 
among the lobbies. 


even 


Conscience tends to become socially 
significant only when activated by 
self-interest. The current “surplus” 
problem is renewing political interest 
in the food stamp plan. The House 
Agriculture Committee consented to 
hold hearings on the plan in June 
in itself a significant index of rising 
interest—and the large number of 
witnesses appearing in favor of the 
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plan required extension of the sched 
uled time. 


Under this simple proposal, any 
family unit could trade forty per 
cent of its family income for enough 
stamps to buy adequate diets. It is 
estimated that some seven million 
family spending units would choose 
to participate. They would buy from 
regular food stores, using stamps in 
lieu of money. 

It is estimated that the food stamp 


family subsidies would cost about 





$1.7 billion per year. It would in 
crease grocery store sales by that 
amount and raise farm prices about 
five or six per cent. Its “multiplier” 
effect would be manifested in an 
increase of five to six billion dollars 
in gross national product. Federal 
income tax revenues would be in 
creased by about one billion dollars 

more than half the the 
subsidies. 


cost ol 


Closely allied in purpose are pro 
posals for federal financing of free 
milk for additional children in non 
profit schools. Only one-fourth of 
the schools in the country now parti 
ipate in lunch and milk programs 


Such steps toward rational utiliza- 
tion of our abundant food supply 
to provide optimum diets for Ameri- 
can citizens would contribute much 
to solving the “farm surplus prob- 
lem.” Along with the existing trend 
toward higher-quality diets and in- 
creasing population, subsidized food 
consumption by low income families 
would encourage a shift of agricul 
tural resources from producing wheat 
and cotton, the major “surplus” com- 


modities, to the livestock 
and fresh fruits and vegetables that 
mark a higher dietary standard 


products 


The magnitude of the opportuni 
ty for increasing food consumption 
among low-income families is drawn 
by a Department of Agriculture study 
of actual expenditures for food of peo 
ple who had annual family incomes 
of $2,000 or above in 1941. It provides 
a valuable measure of what people 
actually want to eat when they have 
enough money to make relatively 
free Projected to 
population and income distribution 
levels, conclusions of the study reveal 
that instead of producing a “burden 
some surplus” in 1954, we didn't have 


choices. present 


nearly enough to give everyone as 
much to eat as people would buy if 
they had adequate incomes. It would 
have taken 167 billion pounds of 
milk to meet that standard of 
sumption of dairy products; yet the 
actual 1954 output of 1232 billion 
pounds, an all-time record, was of 
ficially described as a “burdensome 
surplus.” Per capita consumptien of 
beef, veal, pork, and mutton in fami 
lies with incomes above the $2,000 
standard was 173 pounds in 1941; 
the average for the whole United 
States last year was only 154 pounds, 
despite the official viewpoint that 
there were distressing “surplus” situa 
tions in these products, 


con 


Initial moves to develop this do 
mestic food consumption frontier are 
not likely to absorb our productive 
capacity at 
utilize 


once, however, nor to 
“surpluses” ot the 
major export crops, wheat and cot 


ton. 


existing 
rhis affords us additional op 
portunities to mobilize our agricul 
tural national 


abundance for other 


purposes of urgent importance 


The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization last May 
published a report on pilot projects 
in India through which 
food was used to finance economi 
development programs. The FAO 
projects used “surplus” food to pay 
hungry people to build, and in some 
cases to operate, economic improve 
ment projects such as schools, irriga 
tion and waterpower, roads, erosion 
control, reforestation, and city milk 


surplus 
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distribution systems. The FAO plan 
avoids the major shortcoming of most 
other food “give-away” programs 
the disruption of normal markets 
and economic injury to friendly ex 
porting countries. The projects are 
carefully planned to assure that the 
contributed will constitute a 
net addition to the receiving econ 
omy's consumption. 


food 


In the actual U.N. pilot projects, 
food surpluses were used to finance 
up to half or more of the total cost 
of a wide variety of projects. The 
balance was made up by cash grants 
and domestic deficit financing to 
absorb available unemployed domes 
tic labor and Foreign 
money and food investments could 
be utilized either in outright grants 
or on a long-term, low-interest loan 


resources. 


basis. 

This dramatic pioneering by the 
U.N. points a way that is at 
more effective for waging the world 
wide contest for the allegiance ol 
uncommitted peoples than military 
boondoggles, less expensive than even 
the grudging budgets of “economy 
first” advocates, and humane in a 


once 


wholesome contrast to the platitudi 
nous piety of “free market” doctrin 


aires. 

The farmer's special concern in 
farm policy is for security against 
economic tides that are of global 
scale, completely beyond his individ 
ual or collective control, and for an 
equitable allocation of the national 
income. Measures to utilize farm 
production rationally for useful 
would substantially 
satisfy the farmers’ But 
governmental price and income sup 
ports are needed in addition to 
realize fully the practical goals both 
of farmers and the public. 

The level of supports should be 
established, like the “Brannan Plan” 
proposals of 1949, to seek income that 


public purposes 


concern 


is equitably commensurate with each 
farmer's real contribution to the total 
national product. The methods of 
support should include another prom 
feature of the Brannan 


inent pro 


posal—direct compensatory payments 
to farmers ot the difference between 
average market prices and the legal 
support price. This method is vastly 
superior in many situations to the 
prevailing system of loans, purchase 
agreements, or 
it would 


purchase-for-storage; 
meet much 
prac tical 


often more 
suc h 


lack of 


successfully tests as 


economy, interference with 
normal trade, 
and more 


sumption 


avoidance of 
efficient fuller 
But there is a place for 


waste, 
and con 
the other methods, too, in conjunc 
tion with and to 
stabilize minor supply-demand mal 
adjustments. ‘ 


public 


reserves 


It is a matter of political realism 
that 
last long unless it needs to operate 


no price support program can 
at heavy cost to the public treasury 


only for occasional emergencies ol 
lo the extent that 
public policy rises to its obligations 
and opportunities to maintain full 


continually-ex 


short duration 


employment and a 
panding national economy, and in 
making constructive uses of abundant 
farm production, price support ob- 
jectives such as the foregoing would 
be relatively inexpensive. But farm- 
ers are entitled to authority to limit 
their production so as to protect their 
prices and incomes against any failure 
of the public to meet its economic 
obligations, or any temporary capa 
city to produce beyond useful public 
purposes. No other industry contri 
butes enormous subsidies to consump 
tion to clear out a modest excess of 
production above market demand at 
satisfactory prices. (See the example 
a five per 
output last year 


of egg producers above 


cent increase in 


cost a nineteen per cent cut below 


1953 in gross receipts.) Farmers can't 
afford this kind of economic disorder 
any more than can anyone else 


Acreage allotments and marketing 
for individual 
are likely to—and remain 
in the farm program. In addition, a 
new Conservation Reserve 
is gaining support. It would apply 
the withdrawal of land from produc 
tion throughout the whole agricul 
tural industry and dedicate the acre 
age withdrawn to specific soil con 


quotas commodities 


should 


concept 


servation and improvement practices, 
thus serving the still-urgent national 
need to halt and reverse the decline 
of our soil resource. Most Conserva 
tion Reserve proposals envision in 
centive “rental” payments along with 
specific 
tives 
this 


conservation practice incen 
The dynamic potentialities of 
scheme are illustrated by the 
conservative estimate that withdrawal 
of five per cent of present farmland 
would restore farm prices to an aver 
age of “parity” 
level of 1952. 


about the average 

In the situation as it exists today, 
the foregoing package of expanded 
consumption, price support, and 
management 


would cost the taxpayers less than 


production proposals 
actual costs being incurred by the 
Eisenhower Administration. More 
over, it would achieve far more 
worthwhile returns to the public for 
its contribution and would improve 
the farmers’ position instead of ag 
gravating it. If the federal govern 
ment were to live up to its responsi 
bilities under the Full Employment 
Act of 1946, the net costs of 
program would all but 
the other hand, carrying this 
kind of farm program would contri 


such a 
vanish. On 
out 


bute greatly to achieving the goals 
of full employment and full realiza 
tion of rising Leon 
Keyserling, chief economic adviser to 


productivity 


President 
economic 


Truman and private 
consultant, estimates that 
the present national product is $30 
billion below the annual full employ 
ment level. 


now 


The details of administering such 
a farm program—or kind—are 
profoundly involved in the question 
of what kind of agriculture the 
United States will develop for the 
future. 
concluding article in this series 


any 


This is the subject of the 
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Freedom Itself Is Radica 


An Appreciation of 


Robert M. LaFollette. Sr. 


By EARL WARREN 


This article by Chief Justice Earl Warren is adapted from the 


address he gave in Madison, Wisconsin 
of the 


father of Wisconsin progresswwism and founder of 


the one hundredth 
LaFollette, Sr 
this 


anniversary 


magazine. In commenting 


oni 


June 19 comme morating 


birth of Robert Marion 


the Chief Justice's decision to 


speak at the LaFollette exercises, the St. Louis Post Dispatch sard 


Mr. Warren “presented a measure of himself more impressive than 


his part in any Supreme Court decision since he reach the apex 


of the nation’s judiciary 


deep appreciation of the true, enduring 


HERE are times in the life of ev 
ery public the 
feeling of frustration becomes almost 
overwhelming. It is at times 
that we come to know and appreciate 
the indomitable spirit of souls like 
that of Bob LaFollette. It was in that 
way I came to know him, although | 


servant when 


such 


assumed my first public office almost 
at the precise time of his death 40 
ago 


Some historian has referred to our 


years 


state governments as 48 laboratories 
for the development of our institu 
I believe that to be true The 
built the 
our system, but it 
Bob I aFollette, 
of the last of our log cabin statesmen, 
to turn the 


social problems and to grind out with 


tions 


older states, of course, 
foundation for 
remained for one 


searchlight upon our 
mortar and pestle the answer to them 
And he 
that courageous men of vision in all 
suffered. He called 


a radical, a disrupter, a socialist, a 


suffered the same treatment 


ages have was 


subverter, and perhaps the only rea 


son he was not called a Communist 


was because that term had not then 
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That he went is an ind 


cation of his 
de mocrad 


alue wow 


E.prrors 


been popularized as a term of oppro 
brium. But he was a lifelong Republi 
can, steeped in the tradition of that 
which born in this 
after his birth. He 


in the party system 


party was State 


the year believed 
ind hi 


as a party ol the 


jut he believed in parties 
party in particular 
farmers, workmen, small 


pe ople 


business men; not as an oligarchy 


of dominant interests 
He believed in 
“Property, 
the 


fortune of the masters ol 


wrivate yope4;nrty 
| pro] 


whether the modest 


home of urtisan or farmer 


the great 


finance, if it be honorably acquired 


ind lawfully used, is a contribution 


to the stability of government i 


well as to material progres 


He believed in the private owner 


but he ! 


hip of utilities believed in 


regulating them for the public rood 


holders ot 


owners of railroads and the 


railroad securities must 


he protected in all of their rights 


They must not be ronged in any 


va ire entitled to such re 


mu iti vill enable them to 


maimtaimn their roads in perfect condi 


tion, pay the best of wages to em 


ployees, meet all other expenses 
addi 
make 


a reasonable prolit upon every dollar 


incident to operation, and in 


tion thereto enough more to 


invested in the business. To preserve 
all these rights, they are entitled to 


the strongest protection which the 
alford 

He believed implicitly in 
the 


believed it 


law can 
oul sv‘ 
tem of government and system 
of free enterprise but he 
belonged to the people, that it should 
not be shackled, and that every 


drance 


should be removed from it 


in order to enable it to progress so 
that it might produce a better lite 
man and woman and their 
the 


supreme 


lor every 


This is way he stated 


others, is the 


children 


the issue issue, in 


volving all encroach 
ment of the powerful few 
the 


These are 


upon the 
rights of many 
the 
ciples of the Wisconsin idea of which 
the father 


power in his 


undergirding prin 


he was These were the 


motive laboratory of 
human problems 
How detestable those experiments 


of his were to some people ol his day 


How 
Hlow 


they are These are 


commonplace they are now 


much a part of American life 
them 
giving 


government to the 


some ol 
e The direct 
trol 


instead of 


primary con 


ovel 


pe ople 
to bossism 


e The corrupt practices act pre 


venting the pollution of the election 


proc ess 


e The establishment of a compre 


hensive civil service to destroy the 


poils system 
e The registration of lobbyist 
ut not to prevent them from fune 
tioning but to them 


bring out mn 


vil 


best in the 


the open, because, as he said 


and corruption thrive 


dark.” 


oe The equalization of taxation 


between the individual and 


citizen 


the powertul corporate interest 
“Equal and just taxation he 


is a 


said, 
fundamental 
republican 


principle ol 
government.” 


e An inheritance tax and a 


i ul 


uated income tax based on the ability 


to pay 


e The regulation of utilitice to 


prevent indirect and unjust taxation 


from burdening the people 


e The right of working men to 





join unions and bargain for their 
rights. He determined there 
should be no submerged class of 
industrial workers. 

e The health and safety of the 
people through pure food laws and 
compensation for industrial accidents 

e The development of the Uni 
versity and a sound system olf general 


was 


education. 
Il 


These were the ingredients of the 
Wisconsin Idea. It is for these things 
Bob LaFollette was called a “danger 
radical.” Was it a radical 


ous pro 


gram? Is it radical today? While it 
has found acceptance in the hearts 


and minds of most Americans, I am 
sure there are those who still believe 
it is radical, and are nostalgic for 
the so-called “good old days.” There 
are still among us those who would 
call it who 
to make any distinction between 
socialism and progress; those 
whom Lincoln described as being 
unable to distinguish a horse chest- 
nut from a chestnut horse. There 
will be such in every generation 
That is why under our system every 
generation must fight for the kind 
of society and economy it desires to 
have, and the standards of the gov 
ernment it is to live under. 

If the Wisconsin Idea was radical 
it was so only in the sense that free 
dom itself is radical. And it was so 
considered when the founding fathers 
brought our nation into existence 
It was radical only if the idea of 
government “of the people, by the 
people, for the people. is radical 

But also it must be remembered 
that the party of Bob LaFollette 
the Republican Party 
sidered radical when it was founded 
Think of it. It proposed to prevent 
the spread of slavery; to open up 
the great public lands of this western 
country to settlement by families, 
and to give the average man a greater 
stake in society and in his govern 
ment. That was radicalism when Bob 
was born 

Bob's difficulty came from the fact 
that he took the principles and plat 
forms of his party at face value. He 
believed it was a party of the people 
and he determined to make it serve 
that purpose. But he realized that 


socialism; those refuse 


social 


was con 
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these things could not be done over- 
night. He wanted it done through 
reform. He wanted it all to come 
by peaceful means. He was not in 
a hurry to push the nation into re 
form for which it was not prepared 
On the contrary, he said: 
“Everything worthwhile takes time, 
and the years teach us all patience.” 
Again he squarely in the 
American tradition, with its reliance 
on the idealism and 
ableness of men. He 
fashioned faith in 
power of reason in 
But preeminently, 
was a dissenter—a 


was 


innate reason 
had an old- 
the sovereign 
human affairs. 
Bob LaFollette 
dissenter in the 
finest sense of the word. He did not 
dissent through mere obstinacy. He 
dissented in righteous indignation 
when he thought the objectives of 
government being 
verted. He satisfied what is said to 
be the acid test of dissent, namely 
the ability to get itself accepted 
finally as the truth 

In this 
history 


our were sub 


Statesman in 
succeeded better. | 
have often wondered if he as a boy 
heard of the advice given by Disraeli 
to a young politician. When asked 
what he could best do to serve the 
public well, Disraeli replied: “As 
sociate yourself with a just, but un 
popular, Olten his voice 
sounded as one in the wilderness 
because the most successful and most 
respectable in the nation were carried 
away with the doctrine of laissez 
faire. They believed that our new 
industrial society, if not interfered 
with by government, would lead to 
Utopia for them. 

Bob LaFollette 
that merely an abundance of ma- 
terials did not represent true prog- 
ress; that progress implied the pro- 
gressive enlightenment of the people, 
the humanization of our institutions, 
and the free application of intelli- 
gence in the evolution of society. He 
reminded them that in their enthusi- 


respect no 


our has 


cause.” 


reminded them 


asm for material gains they were 
breaking with the ideals of an earlier 
day. It was often a thankless task. 
But it needed to be said, and he said 
it. 

How important it is that we keep 
alive this type of dissent in America! 
It is as important now as it was then 
We must test all of our public actions 
by dissent. The majority does not 
always discover the right answer until 
it is so tested. 

The term “Fighting Bob” to the 
uninformed might connote a man 
in uniform, a general or perhaps an 
admiral. Particularly would that have 
been true in days gone by when the 
history of nations written in 
terms of their wars, their most glori 
ous achievements in terms of battles 
won and their terms of 
conquerors of other people. Not so 
with Bob LaFollette. He was a man 
of peace; not a pacifist but a fighter 
for peace. He fought for peace with 
the same purpose 
that he fought for other things. He 
was not cowed by the majority view. 
He was satisfied to live with his own 
conscience. Yes, he was scathed for 
it, but he died with the respect of 
everyone. 


was 


heroes in 


steadfastness of 


Ill 


Recently I participated in the un 
veiling of a statue of a former Chiel 
Justice in the rotunda of our national 
Capitol. There were the images 
from each state—of the most beloved 
men and women of American history. 
I noticed that the vast majority of 
them were civilians rather than 
military men—statesmen, social work 
ers, philanthropists, and 
humanitarians of various description. 
They were citizens of peace. In the 
forefront of these was the 
Fighting Bob LaFollette, 
loved son of Wisconsin. Instantly 
my thoughts flew back to the turbu 
lent days of his career, and then it 
occurred to me how 
ing Americans are on 
thought, how willing 
make amends for 
made in times of and 
the objects of their lasting affection 
are those who tried to make life more 
rewarding for everyone. I could not 
help noticing how stalwart Bob La 
Follette appeared in that company 


two 


scientists, 


statue ol 


most be 


understand 
sober second 
they 


harsh appraisals 


are to 


crisis: how 
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The Turn of the Worm 


By MILTON MAYER 


HAVE been having my say in this 

magazine for fifteen years, incur- 
ring more than my share, as it seems 
to me, of abuse in letters to the Edi- 
tor. I am controversial. I do not know 
why. I mean no harm and no good. 
I mean to get along with everybody 
and to sell the product of my labor 
at the going rate, or a little higher. 
If I knew how to do something bet- 
ter—such as write like Ruskin—I 
would do it at once 

I am not looking for trouble. I 
wish I could write the Ode to a Sky- 
lark. 1 wish I could paint the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel or run the New 
York Central Railroad. But I can’t. 
So I do what I can, in the best way 
I can. The pay is low, the hours ir- 
regular, the working conditions in- 
salubrious, and the peace and quiet 
that other men have are never mine. 
On top of it all I am controversial, 
on the whole so badly received by 
so many readers that I have often 
suggested to the Editor that he let 
me go. The Editor always says no. 

“To be sure,” he says, “your stuff is 
uneven 

“__Not at all,” I say. “It is even. I 
am always saying the same thing—” 

“Ah, but you write like an an- 
gel" 
“That is exactly what the Baron 
de Charlus said of his male consort in 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu—” 

“Consort, schmonsort,” the Edi 
tor says, “I never read dirty French 
novels, so I wouldn't know. In any 
case, I implore you to continue writ- 
ing—at a reduced fee, if that will 
make you feel any better about it. I 
do not say that you are not objection 
able, or even repulsive. But there is 
something of Socrates in you 


” 
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“You mean the 
truth of Socrates?” I say. 

“No, not exactly. Something, rather, 
of the arrogance. You are often dull, 
but always detestable, and there is a 
value in your being around. I can't 
say just what it is; I confess to being 
intuitive on this point. But you don't 
lose us any more subscriptions than 
you bring in from your relatives, so 
we about break even on you, and in 
this business that is what counts.” 

“But,” I say, “I don’t want 
detestable.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You want to be 
even more detestable than you are 
You want everybody to be against 
you, and your failure to achieve your 
purpose is your consuming sorrow 
You get as much praise as you do con 
demnation, but you ignore the praise 
and exaggerate the condemnation 
You are trying to get yourself cruci 
fied, but you are not important 
enough to be crucified, and that is 
what rowels you. You're all right. Just 
stop hitting yourself. Nobody cares.” 

But somebody cares. I do 

I care about the letters in the Peo 
ple’s Forum. Of course I ignore the 
praise—it rolls off me like a duck 
and exaggerate the condemnation 
Who doesn't? Who, knowing himself, 
doesn't live in terror of being known 
for what he is? Praise means only that 


something of 


to be 


his real character is still unsuspected 
Condemnation, even when it is base 
less, means that somebody is on his 
trail. 

Sticks and stones won't break my 
bones, but names will always hurt me 
Readers of The Progressive 
other, unworthier, publications 
called me terrible 


and of 
have 
names. The more 


so because I am guilty as uncharged, 


I leap to clear myself of their false 
charges. If they charged 
compromise and cowardice, I would 
know that I had been 
They charge me, instead, with maso 
chism, cynicism, irreverence, juvenil 
and (this is their favorite) irre 
sponsibility. 


me with 


found out 


ity, 


may be. If a 
chist is a man who courts punishment, 
or who would rather injure himself 
than others, we ought all to be maso 
chists. We ought all to be punished 
for being the gluttons we are. All 
our lives, rejecting masochism, we 
spend trying to avoid the punishment 
coming to us. We would rather, far, 
injure others than ourselves, although 
we might wish, in our better moments, 
that we could escape either alterna 
think 
moderation, be 


Masochistic I maso 


tive. Given the alternatives, I 
that masochism, in 
comes a man. 
Juvenility, too. I am only 47, and 
immature, and if I must 
tween juvenility and senility I prefer 
juvenility. In the jaded eyes of the 
world, radicalism is the 
and even lovable, countenance of 
youth; when a man is 47, he is sup 
posed to have had enough experience 


choose be 


forgivable, 


of reality to see that radicalism is im 
practical. He may then be forgiven 

and even loved by his fellow-liberals 
the 
burly of radicalism for the solid com 
fort of liberalism. But 
is truly mature, and has a 


for having given up hurly 
the man who 
wile and 
children to support, and maybe an 
making 


enough money to support them, is in 


aunt or a miustress, and is 


favor of things as they are 
II 

Irresponsible I am not. The charge 
of irresponsibility depresses me be 
cause it is never established by respon 
sible evidence. One man who made 
the charge, when I asked him for the 
evidence, said he had reams of evi 
When I asked him for a 
of it, he said he'd be glad to show it to 
me. When he didn't, and I asked him 
again, he did not reply. One lady, 
who signed herself, “Mildred Bremer 
Whittier, California,” wrote in the 
People’s Forum, “I know from at least 
one case out this way that Mr. Mayer 
is prone to take considerable liber 


dence ream 
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ties with the facts.” There was no 
“Mildred Bremer” in the Whittier 
telephone book, but there were two 
Bremers (neither of them Mildred) 
in the Whittier City Directory, and I 
wrote to both of tnem, asking them 
to hand on to Mildred my 
for substantiation or retraction. | 
heard a word. 


req ucst 


never 

Every newspaperman makes factual 
the 
press of things, he just doesn’t take 
time to make sure whether Lincoln's 
wart was on his right or left cheek, or 
whether it was a wart or a mole or a 
birthmark. The fact is not worth es 
tablishing if the subject under dis 
cussion is the validity of the closing 
paragraph of the Second Inaugural. | 
plead gladly guilty to indifference to 
exactitude when neither exactitude 
nor inexactitude would affect the 
point under discussion. I leave to the 


mistakes, sometimes because, in 


professors the date of Socrates’ birth 
and concern myself with the manner 
of his death. 

A few weeks ago I told an audience 
that a group of twenty-five pacifists 
New York City for 
sitting in City Hall Park aud praying 
during the air raid drill. An old sol 
dier in the audience put his hand up 
and said, “It wasn't 


were arrested in 


exactly twenty 


live, but I suppose it doesn't matter.” 


Prue, I had only guessed at the num 
ber, or recalled it vaguely from the 
reports at the time; true, too, I hap- 
pened, but just happened, to have the 
New York Times clipping in front of 
me. The number was exactly twenty 
five. I said it was exactly twenty-five, 
and the old soldier faded away. 
What bothered the old soldier was 
my argument that the air raid drill 
was pernicious folly. What bothers all 
the old soldiers who comprise the 
population of New York City 
twenty-five—is the argument that war 
is pernicious folly, or that racism is 
pernicious folly, or that freedom to 
starve under free enterprise is per 
nicious folly. They do not like the 
argument, but they can not answer 
it; they must either accept it and, in 


less 


doing so, make an agonizing reap 
praisal of their lives, or reject the 
arguer as irresponsible. 

Who wants to hear—it is true, but 
who wants to hear it?—that demox 
racy lost the first two world wars for 
democracy? Who wants to hear that 
Nazi generals were hanged by Ameri- 
can hangmen for lesser atrocities than 
the bombing of Nagasaki? Who wants 
to hear that there is a little something 
un-Christian in capitalism and a little 
something Christian in communism? 


The people of old insisted, so the 
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Book tells us, that their prophe ts pro 
Why 
should we suppose that the people of 


phesy sweet deceits unto them 


new want anything else? 
like the 
the story of the emperor's new clothes 


The world is emperor in 
The emperor's advisers convinced him 


that the new clothes he had on were 
beautiful, and although he was naked 
he believed them and 


the streets that way and his people all 


went through 
told him his new clothes were beauti 
ful. But he naked 
The Deputy Director of Civilian De 
fense in Washington said that air raid 


was nevertheless 


drills are silly, since there is no de 
against 
Deputy Director was fired; he had 


fense atomic bombs; the 
told the Emperor Demos that he was 
naked. The air 


but we mustn't tell 


raid drills are silly, 


Demos 
Ill 


The Emperor Demos is joy-riding 
two-tone convertible to self 
destruction. He will let his riches rot 
rather But God is 


not mocked; they will be shared; they 


in his 
than share them. 


are being shared; and the sharing will 
continue, attended by the most brutal 
behavior on the part of those with 
will 
This you must not tell him 
tell him that the 
ravage his women, eat up his children, 
and, worst of all, take his two-tone 


whom he not share willingly 
You must 
will 


bloody beast 


convertible away from him 

Prophesy, then, sweet deceits unto 
him; tell 
beautiful. I say he is naked and afraid 
and that fear 
that hell is 
who deceive the Emperor 


him his new bombs are 


love and 
that 
Demos 


casteth out 


hatred. I say those 
the Eisenhowers and the Stevensons 
who tell 
beautiful—are 
the parsons who sprinkle holy water 


bombs are 
that 


him his new 


the cynics. I say 
on the war-head of the hydrogen 
bomb are the blasphemers. I say that 
rather 
man than to God and that juvenility 
than the 


I would be irresponsible to 
weak 
abide 
the law, whatever the law commands 
them to childish 


palsied statesmen who 


is less reprehensible 


decency of adult citizens who 


do: less than the 
spectac le of 
snatch defeat from every victory, ruin 
from every glory, and blood from the 
fellow-men 


wounds of their 
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EPTH of learning, ingenuity, in- 

dustry, and integrity have tra 
ditionally been the criteria by which 
scholars are judged. To them is being 
added today the test of political chas- 
tity. This chastity is typically deter- 
mined first through an examination 
of the scholar’s writings. Authors and 
editors of suspicious or “subversive” 
texts are of course themselves prop- 
erly suspect. 


Scholars alive to the temper of the 
times will therefore take care that 
their productions are carefully 
cleansed. It may well be that a new 
edition of our favorite Book is in 
order. I propose that it be called the 
RCV, for “Revised Congressional Ver- 
sion,” and submit a few sample pas- 
sages, with textual emendations and 
comments as they might be made by 
a Lower Critic who took seriously 
the investigating committees’ implicit 
suggestions 


It is appropriate that we begin with 
the first verse of John: 
“In the beginning 


A aes 


Scholars have perplexed themselves 
for many generations over this pass- 
age, and only now can we make it 
clear. It asked whether 
“Word” refers to Plato's principle of 
reason, to a creative plan in God's 
Mind, or to Jesus Himself. We now 
interpret logos not as “word,” but as 
“List,” and capitalize it to show 
proper respect for the List of “sub 
versive” organizations, prepared by 
the office of the Attorney General. We 
know that these organizations are 
subversive, because after all, they have 
been called and what 
American could ask for better proof 
than that? 


was the 


used to be 


“subversive,” 


We therefore propose the following 
rephrasing of the text, which will at 
once do away with all earlier specula 
tion. To do away with speculation is 
clearly desirable, because speculation 
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ideas, and ideas are always 
We 

“In the beginning was the List, 
and the List was the Attorney Gen 


eral’s wa 


involves 


dangerous hence propose 


We cite as our next text the magni 
ficent Commandment Matthew 
19:19 

“You shall love 
yourself.” 

One of the great the 
Bible, this is a clear command that we 
that 
is, only those who live right here in 
These United States. In a spiritual 
sense, we must also love ou 
bors” of the mind: namely, 
whose opinions are absolutely identi 
cal with our own. It is by a textual 
omission that the corollary is lacking, 
to the effect that we should hate all 
those who are not 


from 
your neighbor as 
passages in 
must love only our neighbor 


“neigh 


those 


our neighbors in 


both of these senses 


Only “pinkoes” dare suppose that 
the whole world is now one neighbor 


and that we should love all 
human beings. We therefore correct 
the text to read, “You shall love those 
who live where 
think and feel the 
think and feel. Hate everybody else 
We turn to Romans 12.14 and 20 
“Bless those 
hless and do not curse them if he 
is thirsty, 


hood, 


you live and who 


exactly way you 


who persecute you 
give him drink 

A perplexing passage indeed. Cleat 
ly we must interpret the enemy rr 
ferred to as Soviet Russia, its 
pean and Asian allies, 
sympathizers in this country 
are no other 
define 


kuro 
and its 

There 
enemies at 
and purity in ex 
American Yet it ap 
pears, from a merely literalistic read 


all, for we 
goodness 
clusively terms 
ing of the text, as if we were being 
enjoined to bless and give food and 
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drink to the Communists, That this ts 
a subversive idea, contrary to all 
Blue Americanism, 
saying 

The 


therefore be to 


True 
goes without 


proper interpretation will 
take the 
piece of strategic advice. When Paul 
“Bless them,” he 
“Make public overtures which appear 
to be friendly, so as to put the enemy 
off his guard.” When he says that we 
should give the 
drink, he means that we 
trick This 
is neatly proved by the following line 
in the text: “for by so doing you will 
heap burning coals upon his head.” 

Our third text is from Matthew 
19:23: 

‘Truly it will be hard 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom 


text is a 


says, really means 


enemy food and 
should do 


this as a interpretation 


I say to you 


of heaven.” 

Here, plainly, the text is defective 
Scrolls recently 
tical 


unearthed by poli 


archaeologists excavating in 
pumpkin patches reveal the true read 
ing 
has 


Phe morphemic “ch” in “rich 
the 


the short “i” in 


undergone familiar change 


from “sh” “rich” is 


a vowel-change from the short “u 


And the word “man” in “rich man” is 
the syllable, 
separated from the original word by 
Thus, “rich 
ruption of “Russian,” and the text is 
purified to read 


“ian,” which has been 


a copyist man” is a cor 


“Truly, I say to you, it will be hard 


for a Russian to enter the kingdom 


ol heaven 
The oft quoted 
John 8:7, “Let 


sn among you he the 


pehpurn tion 
who is 
first to 


him 


a stone at her is, Eventi by Hi.iti old 


fashioned scholars, considered of dubi 
ious legitimacy. In any case, it clear 
ly does not apply to us, because we 


Americans know that we are without 


in, and hence may freely cast stone 


and 
hould 


scholars © ter 


By following these examples 
using sufficient imagination, it 
be possible lor 
the tible in 


ilize remainder of the 


accordance with the antiseptic «le 
our age We have all see 


Russians Truth 
and penalize freedom of thought. In 


it mnads ol 


how the distort the 


following their example, we may be 


able even to go bevond bi in-wash 


ing” to “soul “ ishing,” ind to bring 


about an earthly paradise of con 


tepid 


demands of a 


lormity to the 


torpid security 








THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Aging Wobblies and Hope 
Reborn in California 


The Wobblies— 
50 Years Later 


By SIDNEY LENS 


Chicago 


HEN Fellow Worker Westman 
called the convention to or 
der, there were fifteen delegates 
present beside himself. All had come 
by rail, bus, or automobile. None 
had hitch-hiked or ridden a box car 
in the ancient tradition of the Wob 
blies 
On one wall was a poster with a 
globe in the center. In the proud 
terms of yesterday it said: “You are 
now in the headquarters of the LWW 
when you are in any other spot on 
this globe, send the editor news and 
do your bit in any way you can, then 
watch us grow.” On the other wall 
was a ringing slogan. “Education, 
Organization, Emancipation,” yellow 
with age in this hallowed hall where 
so much American history had been 
made. 


The tone of this 50th anniversary 
gathering of the International Work 
ers of the World was set by the chai: 
man of the general executive board, 
Fellow Worker C. E. Payne, a balding 
little man with powder blue eyes 
who wore an open shirt and a thin 
lumberjacket. Fellow Worker Payne, 
a mere 86, had been present at the 
first Wobbly convention in 1905 
Now, as he surveyed the delegates, 
he knew that only a generous in 


20 


fusion of young blood could keep 
the organization alive. 


The fourteen men and two women 
were, with one exception, in their 
late forties and beyond. All were 
fired by a distant vision but the 
old flame was now a quiet idealism 
and their roots in the working class 
only incidental and tenuous. A dele- 
gate from Houston was dressed in 
overalls, and the swarthy lines around 
his eyes told the story of years on 
the docks. But he was no longer a 
dock worker; he owned a beer tavern, 
and his work in the Wobblies was 
no longer tied to his vocation but 
was his avocation 


Beyond the frustrated and ques 
tioning faces of these men and women 
was yesterday's saga of strikes on the 
docks, in the textile mills of Law- 
rence, in the lumber camps, in the 
copper mines; the glorious free 
speech fights up and down the West 
Coast; the fiery denunciation of 
capitalist war and the state in all its 
manifestations; the verve and vigor 
of Big Bill Haywood, Frank Little, 
and Vincent St. John; the tempest 
uous thunder of the Wobbly pre 
amble: “The Working Class and the 
employing class have 
common!” An 


nothing in 


old-time hotel and 
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restaurant worker, in his mid-seven- 
ties, recounted tales of Philadelphia 
Jock strikes in 1905 and 1906, and 
his voice swelled with pride as he 
noted the times he had been thrown 
“in the can.” 

This was the IWW, the most pic 
turesque and radical organization in 
American history, proud, individual 
istic, witty. In its youth it had labeled 
the AFL “The American Separation 
of Labor.” It had produced scores of 
radical songs and song writers with 
inimitable tone and flavor—Preacher 
and Slave, Joe Hill, Casey Jones, It’s 
A Long Way Down to the Soupline 

The Wobblies never signed a con 
tract with the hated did 
they ever ask for the check-off from 
their beloved workers. A man 
a Wobbly because he loved the excite 
ment of “direct action.” He 
proud to be associated with the only 


boss, nor 
was 
was 


organization that fought for the un 
skilled in an era when the AFI 
represented just the aristocracy of 
labor. He fired with 
and a spirit of sacrifice 
lingered quietly in this island on 
Halsted Street shut off from the 
ity of the atomic 1950's. A half 
after the session began a thin-nosed 
delegate with a World War I jacket 
entered the hall 
card out just in case someone asked 


devotion 
that still 


was 


real 


hour 


and drew his red 
for identification 

Once the press of the nation had 
heaped vitriol on these same Wob 
blies, lampooned them as the “I 
Won't Work” clan. Once American 
respectability had shouted fierce in 
vective at “bums, saboteurs, 
and had tried to 
frame their leaders to prison terms 
Once, during and World 
War I, these men had been castigated 
in terms as ferocious as 
hurled at the Communists 


these 
revolutionaries” 


prior to 


those now 


II 
But this was yesterday. Today the 
saga of the Wobblies was only filmy 
the memory 
Worker Payne. He 
in minute detail the free speech fight 
Nov. 5, 1916, in Everett, Washington 
It seems that Jimmy Rowan, 
a Wobbly organizer, visited the 
lumber camps near Everett, he found 
when ready that 
connections tor a 


vision it storehouse of 


Fellow recalled 


when 


to leav there were 


no rail or boat 
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couple of hours. Like a true Wobbly 
he wasted no time, hopped the soap 
box, recruited a crowd, and embarked 
on a fiery denunciation of capitalism. 
Jimmy was quickly arrested, but the 
Wobblies responded by chartering 
a boat with 41 more of the faithful, 
to win Jimmy's right to speak his 
piece unimpeded in this land of 
the free. 

The boat was intercepted on the 
high seas, the men taken olf by vigi- 
lantes and forced to run a gauntlet of 
clubs and rubber hoses filled with 
lead. Forty-one more heads bowed, 
but this time the IWW mobilized 250 
and chartered the Verona and an- 
other boat in Seattle. The Verona was 
met by a hail of vigilante bul- 
lets. When the shooting abated 
seven Wobblies and three vigilantes 
(caught in their own crossfire) lay 
dead on the docks. But the Com- 
mercial Club of Everett had gone too 
far. A storm of protest swept the 
nation and the Constitution was born 
again in the State of Washington. 
Fellow Worker Payne held dozens 
of street meetings, unmolested. 


This allegiance to liberty was the 
Wobbly trademark. Once they filled 
the jails of Spokane with 500 Wob- 
blies, attracted via the box-car route 
from all sections of the country, to 
enforce the rights of a single soap 
boxer. 

The ranks of the IWW swelled 
to 100,000. But after World War I 
a new radicalism swept America. The 
Communist movement that started 
with the ten days that shook the 
world in Petrograd swept thousands 
of old Wobblies into its Red ranks. 
It attracted even Big Bill Haywood 
for a fleeting second in history, and 
it thoroughly engulfed William Z. 
Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and 
others who had been home-grown 
radicals. But it never replaced the 
clean fresh air of the Wobblies, the 
ritual of freedom enunciated and 
practiced, the zeal and fervor that 
come from within the man rather 
than the synthetic product of Mos- 
cow. 

From this eclipse the Wobblies 
recovered. It visible in 
the question mark of the 50th anni- 
versary convention. 

Yet 
Payne, 


never was 


Fellow Worker 
toothless now, 


time 


and 


every 
aged 
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opened his mouth, the voice was 
still firm and resonant, a voice 
trained by the soap-box, cultured by 
the millions of memories of misty 
dreams. Berated yesterday, shunned 
today, the Wobblies have neverthless 
left their mark—in greater freedom 
for each individual, in stirring the 
imaginations of that whole class ol 
unskilled and unwashed, in firing 
the stoker of idealism. And who can 
predict the mood of history? It may 
well lift the tired old Wobblies fa: 
beyond the plaintive quiet of the 
50th anniversary convention 


Hysteria Halted 
In California 


By MARTIN HALL 


Sacramento 


ALIFORNIANS who love liberty 
are still rejoicing over their suc 
cessful resistance, during the recently 
concluded session of the legislature, to 
an avalanche of bills aimed at 
further encroachment of their free 
doms. Looking back over the hearten 
ing halt to hysteria and repression, 
the San Francisco Chronicle lauded 
enlightened leadership in the legisla 
ture and “the vigilant citizens and 
organizations which never quit, never 
gave up the fight against intolerant 
restrictions on treedom.” 


The scoreboard is indeed impres- 
sive. Defeated were the Burns-Chapel 
bills which would have deprived of 
their right to practice their profes- 
sions and trades any of the 500,000 
persons licensed by the State of Cali 
fornia who invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Defeated was the Fleury Bill 
to disbar lawyers for the same reason. 
Defeated were the Levering and 
Burns Bills, the first of which would 
have taken tax exemption away from 
even those churches that had signed 
the church loyalty oath if they 
“knowingly allowed the use of thei 
premises by subversives,” and the 
second authorizing the state attorney 
general to remove any trustee or 
officer of a church or othe 
profit organizations found to be 
This latest brain-child 
of Senator Burns, successor to Jack 


non 


“subversive.” 


Tenney as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, had 
passed the senate, but was stopped 
in the assembly committee. All the 
other bills died in committee without 
ever reaching the floor. 

How were these victories won? 

At no time has California experi 
enced such alertness on the part of 
the citizenry, such determination to 
make its voice heard in the defense 
of its basic rights, as in the past few 
months. The Friends (Quakers) 
Committee on Legislation kept a 
constant watch on the legislature and 
informed the public on all bills 
threatening basic liberues. The Amer 
ican «Civil Liberties Union and 
the California Legislative Conference 
were equally alert. The Women for 
Legislative Action did an excellent 
job in educating members on the 
importance of pending bills; when 
the time came for letter-writing and 
for sending delegations to 
mento their members were 
the first to respond. 

Undoubtedly the major contribu 
tion to the creation of a people's lob 
by was made by the Los Angeles Citi 
zens Committee to Preserve American 
Freedoms. To a large degree this com 
mittee became the point of coordina 
tion for the activities for the various 
groups threatened by the proposed 
bills. With scores of volunteers work 
ing around the clock, it put out well 
over 40,000 pieces of literature. It 
helped to set up ad hoc committees 
of the most important professions 
and trades fighting the Burns-Chapel 
bills. While the Lawyers Guild had 
carried on a sustained and highly 
effective campaign against the threat 
to the independence of the bar, it 
was one of the ad hoc committees 
of liberal lawyers that got 1,185 law 
yers to sign a statement presented to 
the Bar Association protesting the 
Fleury bill. This protest enlisted the 
support of some of the leading con 


Sacra 
among 








servative lawyers (including a past 
president of the California Bar As 
sociation) and, after two public hear- 
ings in Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co, resulted in the decision by the 
board of governors of the California 
endorsement of the 
Chapel, Burns, and Fleury bills 


jar to reluse 


A committee of doctors mailed out 
20,000 pieces of literature. A dentists’ 
sent out 6,000 letters; 
optometrists 5,000; social workers 
2,100; laboratory technicians, psy 
chologists, nurses, and architects 1,000 
CAC h. Most ol these professions had 
shown little or no inclination to 
participate in any kind of political 


committee 
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action until their own profession was 
attacked. They learned to work to- 
gether, conservatives and liberals 
alike, to meet the common danger. 

The same development took place 
in the religious field. ‘Two years ago, 
when the church loyalty oath first 
went into effect, only a handful of 
churches decided to fight for reli- 
gious freedom. This year cooperation 
was achieved in 
the formation of an Inter-Faith Com- 
mittee to Eliminate Tax Oaths which 
represents Methodist, Congregational, 
Baptist, Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Quaker churches, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and sev- 
eral 


on a broader scale 


synagogues. 

Cooperation with labor so far has 
been spotty and, in general, unsatis 
factory, except on the issue of fair 
But at least 
a beginning has been made 


employment legislation 


Il 


Delegations to Sacramento proved 
to be the most effective means used 
in this cam ’ 
the state the 
tol, 
senators, 


From all parts ol 
verged on the capi 
assemblymen and 
attending hearings and 
rallying public support. There were 
all kinds of people. Clubwomen, fac 
tory workers, doctors, lawyers, profes- 


button-hoiing 


sionals, and tradespeople met each 
other in these delegations. ‘Twice, 
during the hearings on the Burns- 
Chapel bills and later, when the 
Fleury bill came before the judiciary 
committee was defeated right 
there, more than 200 delegates 
jammed the hearing room. The Dem 
ocratic members of the assembly, at 
first reluctant to make a partisan 
issue of these bills, were so impressed 
that they called a caucus and decided 
to Oppose them 

Supporters ol 


the bills in both 
houses were flabbergasted. Some lost 
their heads. One even called for the 
police, although the delegations be- 
haved with decorum. Assemblyman 
Chapel suggested it might be a good 
idea to investigate some of the dele 
gates as to whether they used their 
real names or had “changed them 
from originally Jewish or Russian 
names into something sounding 
American.” To the consternation of 
the fashionable ladies of the Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club of Berkeley, 


he greeted them with the remark, 
“I have never seen that many 
mies in one room!” Later he admitted 
opposition to his bill seemed “very 
mixed.” 


Com 


Conservatives and liberals have 
learned how to work and 
have, in doing so, discovered thei: 
strength. That, perhaps, is the most 
important lesson to be learned from 


the past months 


together 


The young wile ol 
a psychologist summed it up when 
she said: 

“I have never 
interested in politics 
When my husband's was at 
stake, I joined one of the delegations 
to Sacramento. I never knew 
the legislature works. I had 
talked to a politician before. It 
taught me something. From 
I am going to watch my representa 
tives so that when election day comes, 
I know how to make an intelligent 
decision.” 


been very much 


until now 


license 


how 


neve 


now on 


There are literally hundreds of 
men and women who have had the 
same experience. California will be 
the better for it. 





HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


36th ed., 1264 pp., illus., red silk cloth, $8.00 


The entire field of Private Education is 
described in this 1955 edition—boarding and 
day schools, primary and secondary, pre 
peratory and tutorial schools. These and other 
schools are presented with detailed data, 
description of programs, and facilities 


Listing of school memberships, associations 
foundations, clinics and vocational guidance 
agencies; a Who's Who of School Adminis- 
trators, and new Finding Lists. New and 
up-to-date deta for preparatory schools in- 
cludes 1954 college entrance figures 


Used by executives and guidance officers 
everywhere as the source of information for 
the independent school field 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


2nd edition, 336 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper $2.20 


Indispensable in guidance work is this 
descriptive survey of colleges and 
schools of professional throughout 
the country. Curricula, courses, enroliment 
faculty, tuition, etc., are given for 600 junior 
colleges, 1100 specialized schools, and ref 
erence with names and addresses for 1200 
colleges and universities 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 6, Mass. 


junior 
training 
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The Choice 


ar Sirs 

Michael Amrin« é for the Atomic 
Age series ha 1 ol reat interest-——in 
a horrifying, numbit fashion. In querying 
humanity s char n this age of peril and 
promise that we get 

wers 
explored “The 
ore thoughtfully, 
and not left t h é ‘ f friend Dulles 
Dulles 


pre alent 


fism became a 
people, the 


Communists can easily nqu the world 


elieve 


word among e tree 


thus depriving us ol apacity for moral 
Presumably 
on-pacitist in remainin rmed 


the threat of Con nism with 


and intellectual 
against 
munism hydrogen 
bombs, are being both moral and intellectual 
I agree with Dulle 
Marx's Communi 
Book 
munists likely do bel men are in 
fact nothing than iimated bits of 
matter to I manipuli } ’ of course 


ving hashed 
several 


Com 


over 


that 


times in (rei 


only —and 
atomiz ir lo man if we 


are principled fol who will 
reluctantly 
with him. Id like a sensible answer 

Dulles—or Mr. Amrine—to this 
If we of the West value the dignity 


' 
individual, wi 


lisagree 
from Mr 

One 
of the 
obtain 
tion of 


, sn t the principle 
ntemplate the annihila 
What's so 


prepared to blow 


when we c 
hydrogen weapons 


moral about being entire 


including thei: 


off the 
(Our top 


individuals-with-dig 
nap 
themselves are 
ight endanger 
wipe ou he futur ot mankind; if 
what s intel u wit carrying a 
} stick that's i I fitted with a 
rogen warhead? 
Mr. Amrine attributes to the pacifist 
intellectual 
lack 
ality ha the one thing that 
been proved in the Western 
How can one | pragmatk 


approach a moral purity and 
jrandeur and dismisses it for its 
ot practic 

never 
about 
a method whose f iits have been 
observed Wel observed at 
that, in India, and the results India’s 
freedon “ Does the fact that 


passive re 


never 
were 
Nehr i piaces nce on 


litant Pakistan 
than Gandhi 


sistance in the 
guarantee him 
ot 

Dulles feel i worth con 
templatin munist i] Emotionally, | 
agree Wi ma i when | visualize 
mysel } old slav 
1 a sunny field, R 
with primitive plow 
Im a pampered : . 


woul i we 


amp or even 
n-peasant-fashion 
scythe upraised 
times Sut 
rather fac zammunist rule pas 
sively or wou we consciously choose 
the end of civili f it came to that 


Americans are on a tradition of 
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me liberty or give me death Mebb« 
that one liberty /] lack is the 
whether or not to use 


give 
so; I do know 
power to choose 
And, from the point of 
dont be 


hydrogen weapons 
contemplating an atomic war, | 
Pentagon 


or State Department a bit more than I trust 


lieve I trust my protectors in the 


their alter egos in the Kremlin 
My gosh I hope Milton 
tt if 


Mayer takes 
soon! 
Berry JANe PecknaAm 
Monrovia, Calif 


Practical Pacifism 


De ar Sirs 


Why is it that the Wisdom of the 
World discern the “Wisdom of 
God Michael Amrine 


gave us a brilliant series on the atomic age 
toward 


cannot 
(Corinthians ) 
cast longing eyes non-violence 
pacifism), and then 
June with “For all its 
and intellectual 


dismissed it the 


' 
issue morai purity 


grandeur pacifism is not 
regarded today as a practical approach to 
if jor no 


that it is not 
enough accepted in any country. 


the challenge of the 
other 


atomic age 
widely 


(Empha 


reason than 
Sis mine.) 
Suppose 


practical 


Jesus had taken that sam 
approach There just 
enough people who accept the Way of th 
Cross, so I'll join up with the Zealots, and 
well take the practical way 

Twelve left him, he 


arent 


No, when his own 
took the only 
to the Cross 


practical’ course and went 


with a prayer of torgiveness 
Twelve 


on his lips. The 


turned 


caught on and 
j 


literally the Roman Empire more 
down 

wept for the 
Don't 


your 


cruel than Communism) 

When his 
tical dreamer ie said 
me but for 
In the 


The word 


upside 
friends imprac 
wee Pp t< t 
yourselves and children 


light of history, who was “practical 


pacifism is entirely inade 
quate But the found in the 


teachings of Jesus, and his death may 


Cross, as 
point 
to the only ‘practical’ or ‘realistic’ ap 
proach in the atomic age 

Place that 


its triumph upon triumph) along side of the 


first Christian Century (with 
lisillusionment and defeatism of the Twen 
tieth Century, and see which way is the 


practical” or ‘ realistic 
Cart J. LANnot 


Southern Union 


Wadley, Ala 


ollege 


Settler of All Hashes 


Dear Sirs 


Jack Mende! 
in your May issue 


ohn s 


Legislating for God 
persists in disturbing me 
here is no question that there is a lot of 


pietism ibroad in the world, and that 


Jeremiahs and gadflies must be 
God-ordained chores. | am afrai 
pseudo-Christians will always 


the true Christians umpteen to 
Christian missionaries Will 

thousand miles to save the soi 

heathen but will no 


soul of 


benighted 


blocks to save the an 
townsman of the arm 

We can not repeat too oftet 
that faith 
that “If any 


(,od, but hates his brother, he 


conor an 


admonition without 


| 


lead or man si 


the ominoi warning reiterate 


over in the New Testament, tl 
DY his work 
charity and not 
Slogat 
has made that clear 
But what 
Mr. Mendelsohn's 
vious though unconscious l 
tion of 
as our ( 


re judged 
Christian 
mouthings will save 
makes me sit i 
judgments 
(sod with sectarian 
onstitution 
concerned 
He gi 
propositior separation « 


is one and the same a 


tate 
of God and 
stitution there 
therefore there 
God This 
blunder I} 


dinner 


ytate and 


pac Ke 
horn, star ch 
(sod is the 
be yond men 
Conceive 
rector, and Manager of 
He is the Settler of all Hashe 
and of nations. All 


ministers nerchant doctor av 


is the 


pe liticians 


finally knuckle us 
ounting of their 


mighty « 
and ren i ace 
not words © religiosity avails not 
He has aid Many hall cos 
Lord, Lord but He will Kn 

for the harlot and the 
into heaven betore these 
Is Mr. Mendelsohn on 
whom Ci al s! 
f heave j for 


oO not ! i and 


publican 


those 
in, you | } to enter 
Gino J. Simi 


\ 
W ashingtor Lif 


Snob Appeal 


Dear Sirs 
I should like to 
Milton Mayer s 
Yorker's advertising 
much of this 


only 


add a hearty “A 
comments on Th: 
We have all s 
type of appe al 


in that publicatior but in many 


snob 
popular magazines and newspaper 
offenders, in n 
directed at child: 
smal) fry to get this of 


ever, the worst 
are those ad; 

shout at 
mick by getting 


brand of cereal 


their mothers 


bread shoes 
you 

I recently saw one of the 
examples of this at my local 
in a display of mammoth boxes 
chips. The large black letters shout 


parade of popsicle-buyers to start 








ing their set of Annie Oakley pictures 
printed on the boxes. Annie Oakley is a 
sweet lovable girl who shoots bad guys in 
the stomach on TV. Accordingly, her sweet, 
lovely face smiled out from the potato 
chips—-in her dainty hand was a very un 
dainty gun, pointed at the would-be potato 
chip eaters 


Black blood indeed! 


Auice Zopr 
Del Paso Heights, Calif 


‘Black Blood’ 


Dear Sirs: 


If The Progressive ever has to suspend 
publication for any time, just keep mailing 
me Milton Mayer's monthly article and | 
for one won't cancel my subscription. The 
Progressive is the one magazine | read from 
cover to cover, but this “Black Blood” of 
Mayer's in the July issue is a corker! It 
helped me drain off a lot of my own “black 
blood” which I get when | have to read 
the ads he wrote about. 

C. C. SANvers 
San Francisco, Calif 


Principle 
Dear Sirs: 


I was sorry to see Robert Lasch in the 
July issue use the device of guilt by asso 
ciation which you have so often condemned, 
in his reference to “Brownie” Reid. It is 
true that he was merely passing on sus 
picions of James Wechsler when he pointed 
out Reid had attended a luncheon of the 
American Jewish League Against Commu 
nism and thus, as Robert Hutchins once 
said, went to the “wrong tea party.” But 
I question whether in that case the story 
was worth telling. I do not have too high 
an opinion of the other characters mentioned 
in the column, but that should make no dif 
ference in the application of the principle 

I generally enjoy Lasch as well as a 
good part of The Progressive. 

Rocer SCATTERGOOD 
Germantown, Pa 


Mongrel Race 


Dear Sirs 


The Rev. Monroe Jones of Tishomingo, 
Okla., writing recently in the People’s For 
um, manifests great fear that, as a result of 
integrated schools, the white and black 
children in his state will grow up forgetting 
the race to which they belong, and will start 
propagating a “mongrel, nondescript race.” 

This reverend gentleman apparently ig 
nores the sad fact that we are already a 
mongrel” race, and whether or not we be 
lieve it, whether or not we like it, does not 
alter this fact. Our forefathers have long 
since contributed to this reality. According 
to the New York Times of March 22, 1955, 
12,000 mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons 
cross over and disappear into the white ma 
jority every year in this country. In view 
of this fact, how many whites in this coun 


24 


try in general, and in that section where 
the most fuss is made regarding “race pur- 
ity” in particular, are able to prove con- 
clusively that he or she has not been 
tainted” with African blood? 

It ought to be of common knowledge to 
all that the Caucasian, the African, and 
the Indian have been “mongrelizing” in this 
country for over 400 years. Had our fore- 
fathers been content to stay on their side of 
the color-line, there would not today be so 
many “mongrels’ in this country 

Ernest Murray 
New Bern, N. C 


Correction 


Dear Sirs: 


My attention has been called to the fact 
that in the April issue you published a 
review of American Security and Freedom 
by Maurice J. Goldbloom in which you 
state that this study was ‘prepared for the 
American Jewish Congress 

This is to inform you that the study was 
prepared for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, a national educational and com- 
munity relations organization founded in 
1906 to fight bigotry and safeguard the 
civil and religious rights of Jews. One of 
our major concerns has been the defense 
of the civil liberties and civil rights of all 
Americans, and accordingly, several years 
ago we undertook this study of our coun- 
trys internal security program with a view 
to making recommendations that would 
make the program more democratic in con 
cept and just in execution. The principal 
recommendations of this study were incor- 
porated in testimony submitted on March 
15, 1955, by the p Borernenr Jewish Com- 
mittee before the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations 

Joun SLAWSON 
The American 


New York, N.Y 


Jewish Committee 


No Real Opposition 


Dear Sirs: 


The various gripes and complaints over 
the wrong-doing of politicians one reads in 
The Progressive are interesting, but the 
same old game goes on. Each successive 
session of Congress, and most of the ses- 
sions of the various state legislatures, keep 
knocking pieces off the original plans 
of the founders of this one-time free 
government 

There seems to be little disagreement be 
tween the dominant parties when it comes 
to picking the pockets of every taxpayer 
except the beneficiaries of the plunderbund 
The American voter has a choice of voting 
for one or the other of the old parties; 
there is no genuine opposition ticket now 

One can only register a protest by re 
fusing to vote and surrender that one last 
privilege, or close his eyes and take a 
swipe at the list of undesirables that have 
placed America in a ridiculous position. 

Personally I would like to support a 
socialist party, but there is none. Yet every 


country in the world has some semblance 
of that kind of party. In every country 
they are found in opposition to the Com 
munists and everywhere they oppose war 
Duncan McDOonatp 
Springfield, Ill 


Apology 


Dear Sirs: 


I must apologize for a minor gaffe in th 
Films Briefly’ review of Summertime in 
the July issue. In my usual last-minute 
rush, I did not check until too late the 
word of the United Artists publicity people 
that David Lean had directed the classic 
Pygmalion. In fact, the co-director with An 
thony Asquith was the star, the late Leslie 
Howard. But it is an easy error to make 
as it may involve no more than credit-sheet 
nomenclature; for Lean, in addition to being 
sistant director, actually edited the final 
csion of that magnificent film 
Martin S. Dworkin 
New York, N. Y. 


Beware of Lippmann 


Dear Sirs 


I was greatly pleased with William O 
Douglas’ review of Walter Lippmann’s 
The Public Philosophy in your June issue, 
and especially with his advocacy of a more 
honest and courageous press. However 
Justice Douglas’ criticism was not strong 
enough for me. Lippmann advocates that 
less attention be paid by our leaders to 
public opinion (the will of the people) 
and urges greater executive power and the 
control” of the dissenter “for the public 
good Such changes would in time lead 
to a totalitarian state—beyond any doubt 


Rosert M. MAyYHEew 
Oakland, Calif 


One of the Best 
Dear Sirs: 


The July issue was one of the best. David 
C. Williams’ piece on John Foster Dulles 
was one of those articles that make The 
Progressive so valuable. But I wish the 
author had mentioned some of Mr. Dulles 
doings while lawyer for Hitler and his party 

Your editorial was excellent. I read it 
with much satisfaction. 

Milton Mayer is doing a good job Per 
haps his biting satire is too strong for some 
of your pale liberals. 

M. LaRENA 
Williamson, W. Va 


Outspokenness 
Dear Sirs 


This is to voice | hearty approval of 
a 


Jack Mendelsohn's gislating for God 
in the May Progressive. 1 think we need a 
lot more of such outspokenness 
Jean M. CLirrorp 
Claremont, Calif. 
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‘The Family of Man’ 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


N° EXHIBITION of photographs 
has received the interest and 
acclaim accorded The Family of Man, 
conceived and created by Edward 
Steichen, himself one of the greatest 
photographers, with the assistance of 
Wayne Miller. At New York's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, where Steichen 
is director of the department of 
photography, the exhibition attract- 
ed more than a quarter of a million 
visitors, between its opening late in 
January and its closing early in May. 
Huge crowds are following its na- 
tional tour, which will stop at Minne- 
apolis, Dallas, Cleveland, Philadel. 
phia, Baltimore—until it closes at 
Pittsburgh late next year. Publica 
tions throughout the world have car- 
ried accounts of the show, often with 
selected illustrations, and a book con- 
taining all the pictures has been pub- 
lished for the Museum and is having 
a wide sale, even among those who 
have not yet seen the show itself. 
Now, another traveling edition of the 
exhibition has been mounted, for 
showing in Europe under the auspices 
of the U.S. Information Agency 

That a collection of photographs 
could excite such response has been 
accounted unequivocal proof of the 
vitality of photography as a medium 
of artistic expression and communica 
tion. There have been cavils amon. 
critics and photographers regarding 
the theme or pervading concept of the 
exhibition—as well as of the manner 
in which Steichen implemented it in 
his selection of photographs, and the 
way he ordered and juxtaposed them 
into a unitary whole. But the show 
has been nothing if not popular. The 
public apparently understood the con 
cept-—and liked it, while enjoying 
the experience of looking at a lot of 
photographs carefully arranged in a 
museum. In fact, the greatest import- 
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ance of the exhibition lies in this un- 
derstanding, or successful communi- 
cation of ideas—evidence of the com 
ing to maturity of a language and the 
refinement of means of using it. No 
body was puzzled about the theme, 
and no critic complained of recon 
dite meanings. If Steichen’s philoso 
phy of man was essentially fuzzy, and 
the show relentlessly sentimental in 
consequence, this was all eminently 
clear. What was not understood was 
why it was all so clear. The space of a 
museum had been used to present 503 
photographs from 68 countries, or 
ganized deliberately to convey a par 
ticular message—and it had worked 
If this seems unremarkable, it is only 
because we have learned so much so 
well—-yet in a time so amazingly short 
that people still young may recall its 
beginning. 

More than any of the earlier shows 
(In and Out of Focus, The Exact In 
stant, or even The Korean War), The 
Family of Man articulated a philoso 
phy. The photographs were arranged 
in groups, and presented around lyri 
cal epigrams or proverbs out of many 
cultures: Homer, Lao-tse, Shakes 
peare, Deuteronomy, Einstein, Mon 
taigne, the Kwakiut! Indians, James 
Joyce, Genesis, the Pueblos, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the Charter of the 
United Nations. The prevailing tem 
per was joyous, rhapsodic—represent 
ed by Eugene Harris’ repeated theme 
picture of a happy Andean piper boy 
Each group sub-theme advanced the 
observer along the general argument 
of the exhibition, expressed in a pro 
logue by Carl Sandburg——who is by 
happy coincidence Steichen’s brother 
in-law. Man belongs to a single Fam 
ily, whatever his culture, or color, or 
nation, or variety of circumstance. 

And the pictures took this up. He 
is equally naked in nature—symbol 


ized by Wynn Bullock's striking 
photograph of a nude child asleep in 
a forest glade, embedded in new 
leaves while surrounded by primeval 
ferns. He loves, he weds, he begets 
children, tenderly treated 
and play, and show those fears and 
angers that presage adult conflicts 
He works, and his labor in the earth 
nourishes him; he sings and dances, 
laughs and celebrates, studies and 
ponders, courts and converses, dies 
and mourns and marks his passing 
But life flows on, and there is agony, 
hunger, misery—and dreams of hope, 
humility, and reverence for deity 


who grow, 


People are fundamentally good and 
kind; but they struggle, they need 
justice from themselves, the mutual 
concern of self-government. For a 
soldier's corpse in a blasted earth, 
there is Sophocles’ question, “Who is 
the slayer, who the victim? Speak 
And to answer there are 
ple, everywhere, forming their multi 
tudes, singly, sp different and alike 
The United Nations Assembly repre 
sents their hope organized; the atomix 
cataclysm the potentiality of oblitera 
tion, futility. At the end 
the children, playing: embodiments 
new world, as in W. Eugen 
Smith's classic photograph of a little 
boy and girl walking hand in hand 
through woods into sunlight 


only peo 


again are 


of a 


This “text” is given almost wholly 
in pictures alone; the thematic epi 
grams are strophic guides, marking 
the stanzas. Such deliberate 
pictures is no longer novel; 
precisely the point to be noted 
achievement of The Family of 
lies in its linguistic 
rather than origination. Not long ago 
the exhibition would have been gen 
erally unintelligi 
ble—for most of the people who com 
prehend it immediately today 
of photographs, and of a 
space to them, and 
prerequires an expanding familiarity 
with the terms and grammar of a com 
plex pictorial language— itself one of 
the unique developments in commu 
nication of our century 


use ofl 
this is 
The 
Man 


sophistication 


abstruse—or even 
Its use 
museum's 


present follows 


The first element of this language 
is photography, whose images of the 
world familiar in the 


past hundred years. But its visual syn 


have become 








tax i something that has grown in a 
generation or two—from the pic 


ture magazines, Life, Look, and 


their myriad counterparts everywhere 


which began in the 1930s; back 
through the revolution in spatial de 
sign that produced a new painting, 
sculpture, architecture—and the mod 
ern magazine page-spread; to that ele 
ment that makes the pictures convey 
meanings when grouped together: 
montage, that was learned from the 
motion picture, 

The Family of Man, in fact, is the 
most spectacular demonstration in re 
cent years of the influence of cinema 
in the visual arts. The photographs 
are not exhibited in the salon man 


ner of the pictorialists, deriving from 
ways of looking at paintings 
separately framed and contained, in 


CAC h 
form as They 
selected and ordered to create a pic 
ture-story—-much as picture-stories are 
made in magazines and books. Each 
section, in its own room or part of 
the museum display, corresponds to a 
“spread” in a picture magazine 
essentially, to a 


well as content. were 


and, 
film. 
Ihe eye leaps from one photograph 
to the next—not haphazardly, but by 
design. The mind 
images—-not im any 
tern of fragments, but in a gestalt, or 
form-relationship, 
intended, and 


sequence in a 
associates the 
accidental pat 


conliguration, o1 
that was deliberately 





Films 


Nor As A SrTrancer Producer 
Stanley Kramer, who also directs this 
transcription of Morton Thompson's 
novel, is only erratically 

portraying the drama of 
a man dedicated to medicine, 
must first discover the meaning of hu 
manity. One reason is the casting 
Kramer says he chose Robert Mitchum 
as the lead because he wanted a 


best-selling 
successful in 


who 


strong 
man, instead of an ascetic, to under 
line the pathos of his conflict with him 
self. But Mitchum expresses a narrow 
range, from a plodding earnestness to 
a massive apathy, Olivia DeHavilland 
is fiercely proud, but often mannered 
Swedish nurse he marries to 
finance his studies. Frank Sinatra wise 
cracks capably, as his closest friend 
Broderick Crawford is bitterly eloquent 
Jewish pathologist, demanding 


as the 


as the 
the highest standards, because doctors 
have powers of life and death. Kramer 
remarked that Charles Bickford was 
the only actor cast to type, as a hearty 
general practitioner, But it seems that 
Gloria Grahame has 
often as a close-lipped 
rotic femme fatale. There are excellent 
documentary passages of hospital work 
and we can sense the striving to tran 


been seen too 


sensually neu 


scend superficial melodrama. But 
we must commend Kramer for his at 
tempt, not his achievement 


My Sister E:ceen. The umpteenth 
version of the Ruth McKenney stories 
about Greenwich Village, with songs 
by Jule Styne and Leo Robin, and 
dances by Robert Fosse. Betty Garrett 
moments as the 
pretty 


has some good comic 
elder Janet Leigh is a 
sight as Eileen. Capable Jack Lemmon 
makes the most of slender opportunities 
for laughs, as the big-city editor who 
Bob Fosse himself sings 
Eileen, against agile 


sister 


gets big sister 
and dances for 





Briefly 





competition by Tommy Rall. Director 
Richard Quine keeps everything light 
and airy, as befits a warm-weather 


musical 


Man Wirnour A Srar. Kirk Doug 
las enlivens this Western with 
broad acting—including a running Chic 
Sale gag about an indoor installation 
Claire Trevor does her usual capable 
stint as a good-hearted sinner-in-chief 
Tenderfeet come in for some satire in 
the form of Jeff Jimson learns 
cowpoking from Douglas, gets on the 
wrong side, but comes right in the end 
Richard Boone works a thin part as 
the villain with great skill, but Jeanne 
Crain is unconvincing as a ranch boss 
lady of ignoble character. Borden 
Chase and D. D. Beauchamp’s screen 
play can’t make up its mind whether to 
be a “problem” Western or 
something more securely routine; Di 
King Vidor could have been 
given something thematically import 
ant to work with. As it is, he man 
ages a few unusual touches and 
variations of formula 


some 


who 


serious, 


rector 


Five Acainst THe House. The story 
of four college boys and a girl in 
volved in an attempt to hold up an 
impregnable Reno gambling house that 
lark but turns serious, is 
sparked by briskly clever dialogue. Phil 
Karlson directs with a lively hand 
Sterling Silliphant, William Bowers, 
and John Barnwell get credit for the 
snappy script. Guy Madison, Brian 
Keith, Kerwin Mathews, and Alvy 
Moore are capable as the boys; Kim 
Novak is eminently nubile as Madi 
son's flancée. ‘The ending, however, 
doesn't make clear enough that plan 
ning and executing a robbery is no 
joke—even if intended as one. 


starts as a 








deliberately created by careful choice 
and discard. If we had not 
were children, to follow the 


learned, 
since we 
montage or combination of separate 
shots in a movie, we could not “read” 
the picture-story—here in the muse 
um, or in Magazines and newspapers 
or even in strips, 


resemble the 


comic which are 


so filmic as to story 
boards or visual synopses of motion 
pictures. 

Our eye moves around the typical 
magazine according to 
design in 
been arranged 
practical 
that were developed as part of mod 
ern artists’ explorations of relations 
in two and three dimensional space 
We may regard the abstractions of the 
De Stil movement 
Huszar, and most famously, Piet Mon 
drian—as Western sophistications of 
the linear simplicities of Japanese de 
sign and architecture. But they have 
had profound practical consequences 

whether in like 
House or the United Nations, or in a 


story spread 


which the pictures have 
ind this layout is the 


application of pring iples 


van Doesburg, 


buildings Lever 
discipline whereby to lead the eyes 
of magazine readers from pictures to 
text, or from pictures to pictures, in 
a precise, orderly manner 

In the museum, the show returned 
this discipline to three-dimensional 
space, as Paul Rudolph, who designed 
the installation, directed the 
to walk and observe in a way quite 
similar to that in which the eye moves 
over a picture magazine or book. But 
the design of a picture-story, whether 
on paper or on walls or partitions in 
a museum, serves only to provide di 
rection for the appreciation of con 
tent. And the modern 
photographs, that has become one ol 
the great tongues of the earth, de 
pends upon a grammar which we first 
had to master in order to comprehend 
the movies. 

Ihe pioneer director, D. W. Gril 
fith, who made Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, creating most of the ele 


viewer! 


language ol 


form 
picture, al 


ments of cinematic once re 
marked, “The 


though a growth of only a few years, 


moving 


is boundless in its scope and endless 
The task I'm 
trying to achieve is above all to make 
you see.”” How much we have learned 
to see in the way of the cinema, albeit 
far from the theaters and their quick 
ening screens, may be the deepest les 
son of Steichen’s The Family of Man 


in its possibilities 
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Voices of the South 


THe STRANGE CAREER OF JIM Crow, 
by C. Vann Woodward. Oxford. 156 
pp. $2.50. 

Now Is Tue Time, 
Smith. Viking. 126 pp. $2. 

ScHooLs IN TRANsrTion, by Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. 
Ryan. University of North Carolina 
Press. 272 pp. $3. 

Reviewed by 


Paul E. Pfuetze 


W' Americans, North 
as South, have well on 
the way to adopting the “Southern 
way” in race relations as the “Ameri 
can way.” In this, we not only give 
our Communist their most 
valid talking point, but we betray 
our own ideals and heritage 

Now, since the momentous and 
unanimous decisions of the Supreme 
Court on segregation in the public 
schools, we realize that face a 
thorny and complex issue which can 
no longer be evaded or postponed 
The legal re 
moved by Supreme Court decree, but 
the walls estrangement between 
peoples remain to be breached. An 
other era of change, what C. Vann 
Woodward “the New Recon 
struction,” is upon us 


by Lillian 


as_ well 


been 


critics 


we 


barriers have been 


of 


calls 


Segregation is practiced in other 
parts of the country but in more sub 
tle ways. The South has done it pub 
licly, legally, and proudly and holds 
to an ideology which supports the 
practice. Since Southern law and prac 
tice raised the issue in its present ur- 
gent form, it is widely held that the 
South must and will help settle it. If 
the South is ultimately to decide the 
issue, then we ought listen to 
Southern voices, for they are signs of 
the way the South will go. We must 


to 
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sympathy, too, for the 
South is being asked to change long 
established mores and folkways 


listen with 


Custom still speaks, all right, and 
powerfully, but its voice and 
direction are now disputed not 
by carpetbaggers and conspirators, 
but by the reasonable and tem 
perate men and women of the South 
to whom the Court's ruling is ad 
dressed. There never has been, and 
there is not now, a single voice of a 
“solid South.” There many 
Souths, and many voices 


its 


are 


One of the recent voices is that of a 
brilliant “revisionist” Southern his 
torian, C. Vann Woodward, who, in 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow, tells 
the little-known story of Jim Crow 
ism from the “old reconstruction” 
days down to the present, always em 
phasizing the political, economic, and 
social conditions which determined 
each phase of race relations. His 
books are erudite; the research enor- 
mous. The documentation is exten 
sive and relevant—and therefore espe 
cially helpful to anyone who wants to 
separate fact from fable 


I do not know a great deal about 
Southern history. Oddly enough, most 
Southerners don't. Perhaps this is why 
I found something new and revealing 
in every chapter of Woodward's book 
I was surprised to learn that much 
of the current debate over segregation 
is being conducted against a back 
ground of bad history and faulty in 
formation. We have all assumed, for 
instance, that segregation is an old 
and sacred tradition south of the Ma 
son-Dixon line. Many 
that the system existed along with 
slavery. Not The truth, Wood 
ward proves in his little volume, is 
that segregation is a relatively recent 


have believed 


Sw 


set of practices based on a series of 
state laws and municipal ordinances 


passed since the turn of the present 
century. It was only then that school 
segregation became fixed in law and 
in custom 

But there was, and is, resistance 
Jim Crowism 
ods of this resistance, and the alterna 


to 
The sources and meth 


tive poli ies proposed, are examined 
carefully by Woodward. In the final 
the the 
tensions, especially 


sections, he traces 
easing of racial 
since World Wat 
interpretation to the powertul con 
temporary forces at work in the “new 
reconstruction” which 


deep-running social tide 


steps in 


Il, and gives fresh 


has be come a 


Another that of a dis 
tinguished lady of the “new South” 
who, from her mountain-top home in 
North Georgia, prods us with a kind 
of apocalyptic urgency that now ts the 
time to make good on our democrati 
and Christian Lillian 
Smith presents moving little 
tract for our times. She has been tell 
ing for a long time 
short story, essay, and editorial 
miad 


voice 18 


professions 
here a 
us in novel, 
yere 
that we white folks are in deep 
trouble, living in sin with respect to 
the race problem. It is a trouble that 
we have never before faced fully and 
never tried with all our strength to 
solve. Now, she tells us again, is the 
time give up segregation 
colonialism and demagoguery, 
bring in the day of brotherhood in 
school 


to and 


and 
Southerners have 
fighting 
ITNSIStS 


and society 
a reputation for for 
Miss Smith that now 
we have a chance to fight and win 
win the battle for democracy and hu 
man dignity 

In the last chapter she asks and 
answers, succinctly and 
of the old stereotyped 
questions which have won elections 
for Southern politicians and restri« 
tive covenants for Northern realtors 
and which people still use as 
ments against 
like: “Would you want your sister to 
marry a Negro?” and “If God wanted 
the races to mix, why didn't He make 
us all the same color?” 

There is really nothing very new 
here; rather a persuasive rearrange 
ment, in the light of the recent Court 
decisions and of the Communist chal 
lenge, of her old arguments and sug 
gestions of things to do and say 


lost 


causes 


sensibly, 
twenty-five 


argu 


integration. { Juestions 
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There are so many practical, daily, 
undramatic things we can all do. All 
we have to do is to do them. 

Still another voice is that of two 
sociologists (also Southern by birth, 
training, and devotion) reporting on 
what is actually taking place in the 
nation’s schools in their change-over 
to an integrated system. Schools in 
Transition is the second of four vol 
umes in what has become known as 
the Ashmore Report, based on the 
extensive research and field studies 
of forty-five scholars financed by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad 
vancement of Education, which rec 
ognized in 1953 the need for a com 
prehensive look at our bi-racial pub 
lic school system. 

The book consists essentially of 
thorough case studies in twenty-four 
communities which had made or were 
making the transition from segregated 
to non-segregated schools. These com 
munities——large and small, with vary 
ing percentages of Negro-white popu 
lations—are situated in states border 
ing the South, from New Jersey in the 
East, through Ohio, Indiana, and Ili 
nois, to New Mexico and Arizona in 
the West. The book is full of timely 
and needed information about segre 
gation and the actual experiences of 
these communities in integrating 
Thus it provides the necessary back 
ground and perspectives for other 
communities in making the inevitable 
and difficult adjustments involved in 
the transition. This, plus the fact that 
it combines scholarly objectivity with 
journalistic clarity, makes it, like its 
companion volume, The Negro and 
the Schools, by Harry 8. Ashmore, one 
of the truly historic educational re 
ports of our time. 

It should have a wide reading. No 
doubt there will be uncertainty and 
confusion, apprehension and conflict, 
in implementing in good faith the 
law of the land. There will be less, 
if key people in cur towns and cities 
read this book. 


What are some of the big lessons to 
be learned from these books? 

e This problem can be tolerably 
solved in a dynamic “open society” 
informed by a legal system founded 
upon moral and spiritual values 


e The public generally accepts the 
accomplished fact, finding the reality 
less fearsome than the anticipation. A 
neighborly community spirit and the 
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quality of leadership are the decisive 
factors. 

e Wherever school boards and ad- 
ministrators have taken firm, positive 
stands, carefully prepared and an 
nounced, and resolutely executed 
and with clear public support from 
civic authorities, religious groups, 
and social agencies—desegregation 
has been accomplished with little dif- 
ficulty. 

e We may not be able to legislate 
morals, but it helps mightily to have 
the law on the side of those who be- 
lieve that segregation is wrong. 

e There are many Southerners, 
white and colored, for whom the poli- 
ticians do not speak. They constitute 
a kind of “third force’ whose tem 
perate voice is just beginning to be 
heard above the strident din of 
controversy. 

e The South will go slow, but it 
will go. In fact, it has been going for 
some time now. Here is an idea whose 
time has come. There will be a few 
Rebel yells, but nobody seriously ex 
pects to see the process reversed. 


People & Resources 


[He PREVALENCE OF 
Marston Bates. Charles 
Sons. 283 pp. $3.95. 

Wuy Nor Survive?, by Michael W. 
Straus. Simon and Schuster. 272 pp. 
$4. 


Prorie, by 
Scribner's 


Reviewed by 
Kenneth R. Kennedy 


AY rFHORS Bates and Straus have 
grappled with the 

horns of a major dilemma of our 
time-the increasing population of 
the globe vis-a-vis the capability of 
its resources to sustain all its burgeon- 
ing new citizens. 

Whether or not mankind will be 
able to bulldog this obstreperous 
steer to the ground remains to be 
seen, But neither Bates, the biologist 
who mostly with 
the population end of the problem, 
Straus, who 


opposite 


concerns himself 
considers 
from the background of his some 
times turbulent experience as First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
and Commissioner of Reclamation, 
is pessimistic. One of the results of 
reading these two volumes, which a 
great many people ought to do, is 
to haul one back to some sort of 


nor resources 


perspective. The trigger may be pull- 
ed in Formosa straits, the United 
States may shoot off atomic fire- 
crackers at Yucca flats, but until 
someone does pull a cosmic trigger 
and the human race goes up in radio 
active smoke, the basic problem re 
mains what it always was. 

Bates is one of those few 
who, starting from a narrow interest 
—in his case a concern with mosqui 
toes and viruses—has worked himself 
into an “awareness of the social re- 
sponsibility of science, of the import 
ance of at least trying to see, as an 
individual, how the point of view 
and information of biology might 
be relevant to the preoccupations and 
problems of our own species.” 

He has done a good, questing, 
undogmatic job, and the light way 
he does it is a delight to read. It 
started with the proposition that the 
works of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and others, in promoting public 
health, were simply creating a new 
problem by saving people from death 
by disease for no less inevitable death 
by starvation. 

Taking off from this point, Bates 
explores many avenues, including the 
numbers, nature, and kinds of man, 
the means of subsistence, human re- 
production and its control, war, 
famine, and eugenics. And by this 
times, the original idea was dropped 
behind—one can’t withhold publi: 
health; the Swiss discovered DDT 
but the formula and the practice can 
be used by anyone—so Bates turned 
to the larger problems. He brings a 
fresh viewpoint to them, and a num 
ber of pretty well accepted notions 
take a genial kicking around. 

Bates finds the system of nature “ex 
traordinarily stable—except 
man, with his far-reaching powers, 
messes it up.” This faculty for mess 
ing it up, however, is the main hope 
of man. Biologically, man is subject 
to the same slow change as other 
animals, but culturally he can change 
with surprising rapidity. Rather than 
in the perfectibility of man, Bates 
finds hope in the “the improvability 
of culture.” 

While Straus touches upon the pop 
ulation problem, he is mainly con 
cerned with the “one single great re 
sources pot of land, mine, water, and 
forest on which we all absolutely de 
pend,” and he has compiled a useful 


person } 


where 
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catalog and commentary on the sub- 
ject. This is not a national but a 
world problem, for as Straus points 
out the United States has turned the 
corner and become a “have-not” na 
tion with respect to a number of 
things it needs and must import 
(Straus’ article, “Land Reform ‘For 
Export Only,’” in the March Pro 


gressive was adapted from the book.) 


One of the reasons this book should 
be read is the simple fact that, as 
Straus says, “The more remote men 
are from resources, the more myopik 
they become about resources.” People 
living in cities simply don’t realize 
that they are “fed, clothed and 
sheltered by resources from rural 
areas [they] never see.” 

Among the values of Straus’ book 
is the assessment of resources around 
the world—water, the “key resource,” 
minerals, food, forests, and fish, and 
so on. It is an unhappy fact that the 
publishers did not see fit to include 
an index. 


Plea for Dinosaur 


Tus 1s Drnosaur. Edited by 
Wallace Stegner. Illustrated. 97 pp. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

Reviewed by 


Richard L. Neuberger 


HIS is a timely political tract as 
well as a magnificent picture 
book. It is a political tract because 
the Dinosaur National Monument, 
which the book describes, is threat- 
ened with commercial invasion by 
a bill now before the Congress (S. 
500). The splendid color plates show 
the area which would be flooded 
with a storage reservoir if Congress 
permits the first such marauding 
inside the borders of the National 
Park system in many decades 
Wallace Stegner, one of the West's 
brilliant novelists, assembled a 
talented group of writers to describe 
this remote National Monument in 
the arid fastnesses of Utah and 
Colorado. Dinosaur is heralded in 
detai!—its scenery, recreation, geol- 
ogy, history, wildlife, its trees and 
grasses, even a chapter about the 
brave men who boated through its 
white water on the Green and Yampa 
Rivers, which are tributaries of the 
upper Colorado. 


has 
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The name Dinosaur stems from 
the prehistoric bones which first re 
sulted in Woodrow Wilson's setting 
aside a monument olf some 80 acres. 
President Roosevelt enlarged the 
tract to over 220,000 acres not because 
of relics but because of sheer clifts, 
foaming rivers, yawning chasms, and 
cool reaches of limpid water. Now, 
irrigauionists want to erect a storage 
dam which will turn large portions 
of Dinosaur into an artificial lake. 
If this happens, our National Park 
system will have been breached com 
mercially for the first time. 

Allred A. Knopt's chapter, “The 
National Park Idea,” sets the theme. 
He points out that the key word in 
the lexicon of the park system is 
“unimpaired.” That is what the Na 
tional Parks are all about. But the 
Eisenhower Administration, with its 
customary indifference to conserva- 
tion values, favors the _ reservoir. 
Knopt warns that, once the Dinosaur 
is invaded by a storage dam, the 
pressure will increase to mine ore 
in Glacier Park, to log wees in the 
Olympics, to divert water in the 
Yellowstone, perhaps to hunt the 
wildlife of Crater Lake. There will 
be no stopping. Equally compelling 
arguments can be made for invading 
these parks as for the depredations 
within the borders of Dinosaur. 

If anything can save Dinosaur, it 
will be public opinion. Perhaps this 
lovely book, printed and edited with 
meticulous care, can help to mobilize 
that opinion and sentiment. One of 
the exciting chapters, by Otis Mars 
ton, tells of the men who navigated 
the Dinosaur’s clawing whitec aps 
One such argonaut was Major John 
Wesley Powell, one-armed veteran of 
the Civil War who first to tra 
verse the area and thus to pass 
through the tortured waters of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. May 
be such an heroic figure is needed in 
1955, more than eight decades later, 
to keep the chutes conquered by 
Major Powell from being changed 
into a flabby and characterless lake 


was 


Essays on Our Time 


An ENp oF INNOCENCE, by Leslie 
Fiedler. Beacon. 214 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
Paper, $1.25. 

Reviewed by 


William McCann 


- SEEMS to be customary for 
author of a collection of 

on diverse subjects to suggest, and for 
obliging reviewers to acknowledge, 
that a real unity of some sort under 
lies the apparent diversity. In the 
preface to his first book, Leslie Fied 
ler claims for his pieces a definite 
thematic unity. In the book itself he 
amply substantiates this claim. 

rhere are thirteen essays, assembled 
in three sections—on political events, 
a trip to Italy, and observations on 
American literature. ‘Throughout, 
the author is persistently, almost 
obsessively, concerned with America’s 
innocence, its belated but 
growing sense of guilt, and particu 
larly with the ways this disenchant- 
ment affects political liberals. He 
decries all innocence and optimism 
that are born of ignorance, pride, or 
self-induced blindness. American poli 
tics and literature can not achieve 
maturity, he contends, until they con- 
front fully the implications of failure 
and iniquity, the problem of evil. 
“American liberalism has been reluc 
tant to leave the garden of illusion, 
but it can dally no longer: the age 
of innocence is dead.” 

Fiedler lively, uninhibit 
ed, acutely self-conscious intelligence 
His writing, which heretofore has ap 
peared principally in the little maga 
zines, is likely to hold and fascinate 
even those whom it angers or exasper 
ates. With the suppressed satisfaction 
of a dentist searching for cavities, he 
hunts down the illusions, the naive 
innocencies, the coddled self-delu 
sions of the “liberal-intellectuals.” He 
explicitly describes the “liberal-in 
tellectuals,” and, not too guiltily, 
numbers himself among them. They 
are “all those who believe or believed 
Sacco was innocent, who considered 
the recognition of the Soviet Union 
not merely wise strategically but a 
“progressive” step, and who identified 
themselves with the Loyalist side dur 
ing the Spanish Civil War.” There 
must indeed be few of them with 
illusions so deeply imbedded, so art 
fully hidden, few so callous, so coldly 


the 


essays 


loss ol 
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self-analytical, that they can refrain 
from grimaces and groans as Fiedler 
wields his pick and drill, 


He is combative and polemical. He 
tosses generalizations with aplomb. 
His judgments glow at times with 
moral passion, a passion that rises 
occasionally to robust indignation 
and sputters only infrequently into 
waspishness. “I am a literary man,” 
he declares, “immune to certain 
journalistic platitudes and = accus 
tomed to regard men and words 
with a sensibility trained by the 
newer critical methods.” One must 
admire his qualifications and his 
brashness. When he says of Heming- 
way, for instance, that “His characters 
seem never really old enough to vote, 
merely to blow up bridges,” or “His 
breathless pursuit of wars, swordfish, 
and lions leaves cold a generation 
born older than he will ever get,” I, 
for one, am transfixed and very near 
ly convinced, 


Fiedler is a professor of English 
at Montana State University. He says 
he writes of politics “reluctantly,” but 
there are few signs of diffidence in 
these essays. Of Alger Hiss’ guilt he 
has no doubt, nor of the “guilt” of 
those who still believe that Hiss 
might be “innocent.” McCarthyism 
he describes for us (rather “inno 
cently,” it seems to me) as the “form 
that populist conviction takes when 
forced to define itself against a com 
peting ‘European’ radicalism.” ‘The 
surprising thing about McCarthy, ac 
cording to Fiedler, who dislikes Me 
Carthy unreservedly, is “his closeness 
to a standard kind of Midwestern 
political figure, usually harmless and 
often comical, What defies analysis is 
the aura of fear which surrounds 
him.” This problem evidently defies 
even the newer critical methods, 

The eagerness of anti-McCarthyites 
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to accept as true any evidence against 
the enemy has made McCarthy, the 
author believes, “the victim of al 
most as many frauds as he himself 
perpetrated.” The findings of the 
‘Tydings Committee have been wide- 
ly falsified, he says, even by The Pro- 
gressive in its McCarthy issue, where 
Senator Lodge “is quoted as having 
said that the investigations found no 
Communists in the State Department, 
but where his qualification that most 
of the case material was insufficiently 
followed up to prove anything either 
way is misleadingly omitted.” 

In a commendable piece on the 
Rosenbergs, he spiritedly argues that 
here was a case where “clemency was 


what we could not afford to deny.” 
The opportunity to be magnanimous 
“we let slip away from us, in part be- 
cause of our political innocence, in 
part through lack of moral imagina 
tion, but also through a certain in 
capacity to really believe in Com. 
munists as people.” 

The literary essays are provocative 
and strikingly unconventional. There 
are, among other good ones, a bril 
liant one on Walt Whitman, “a man, 
ridden by impotence and anxiety, by 
desire and guilt, furtive and stubborn 
and half-educated,” and a sharp piece 
on F. Scott Fitzgerald that will not 
endear its author to Fitzgerald 
idolaters. 


Hammock Companions 


By E. NELSON HAYES 


OREMOST among foreign novels 

published here in recent months 

is Homecoming by Jiro Osaragi 

(Knopf, 303 pp., $3.75), the first im- 

portant modern Japanese novel to be 

translated, and brilliantly so, into 
English. 

The brief homecoming is that of a 
former naval officer banished be- 
cause of a scandal. Having spent ten 
years in Europe and southeastern 
Asia, he returns in 1948 to a Japan 
defeated and impoverished, where “a 
strangely new variety of human be- 
ings” has appeared: the restive, shal- 
low, rootless postwar generation. 

The new Japan is viewed from 
three perspectives—the traditional 
ancient, the unconventional modern, 
and that of expatriation which fuses 
the best of Europe and the most 
enduring of Japanese culture. There 
are also glimmerings of a new per- 
spective symbolized by a group of 
young Japanese who are in serfdom 
neither to the stultifications of the 
past nor to the stupidities of the 
present. 

This Japanese novel, as well per- 
haps as others, differs from the Occi- 
dental in many ways, although the 
differences are difficult to define. 
There is more emphasis in place than 
on time; the plot is a succession of 
moments causally related by charac- 
ters, not by a continuum of events. 
The many and convincingly por- 
trayed characters are seen in suc- 
cessive depths rather than through 


the dynamics of growth and develop 
ment. Their emotions are highly sub 
jective, yet concretized in objective 
symbols, usually drawn from nature. 

A new Chinese novel is The Rice 
Sprout Song by Ellen Chang (Scrib 
ner's, 182 pp., $3). Simple, direct, 
honest, it tells of the lives of Chinese 
peasants under the Communist re- 
gime, through the story of poverty 
and abortive revolt among the people 
of a little village. Miss Chang detests 
Communism but loves people. There 
are no heroes, no villains, only hu 
man beings caught in circumstances 
from which there seems to be no 
ex ape. 

From a Polish writer in exile, 
Czeslaw Milosz, comes The Seizure of 
Power (Criterion Books, 245 pp., 
$3.50). Milosz is already known to 
American readers as the author of 
The Captive Mind (recently issued in 
a paper edition by Vintage Books), a 
philosophical and sociological account 
of the impact of dialectic material 
ism on the intellectuals in the satel 
lite countries of eastern Europe. The 
Seizure of Power fictionalizes the 


dilemmas of these people through 
the story of four young men in Po 
land from 1944 into the second half 
of that decade. Milosz, by instinct and 
practice a poet, shows little regard for 


the structural requirements of a 
novel. The book is episodic and 
crowded with characters who are not 
always sharply delineated. But the 
four main figures do emerge as fully 
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imagined persons, and through them 
we come to understand the fatal ease 
with which the mind can be drugged 
by psychological pressures to accept 
as true what is patently untrue. 

From perhaps the greatest living 
novelist, Joyce Cary, comes Not 
Honour More (Harper, 309 pp. 
$3.50), completing the trilogy begun 
with Prisoner of Grace and continued 
with Except the Lord, in which the 
figure of Chester Nimmo, opportunis 
tic Liberal politician, hypocritical 
propounder of platitudes, and mari 
tal mangler, is seen from a diversity 
of highly entertaining, often comic, 
and not seldom tragic 
Cary’s art has reached that perfection 
that makes the fiction 
seem effortless to writer and 
reader. His have a gross 
vitality, yet are understood in all 
their sad complexities as human be- 
ings. And his novels are permeated by 
a deep faith in the values of freedom 
and self-expression, and an abiding 
hatred of puritanism and cant. 

rhe plot of this trilogy, involving 
a “love” triangle set in the midst of 
political and social crisis in England, 
is too complex to summarize here. If 
you have not read any Cary, these 
will serve as the beginning of a new 
literary addiction. And if you have 
already been delighted by Cary’s fic- 
tion, you will need only notice of 
publication to read his latest 

Also from England are several other 
books well worth mentioning. The 
Twelve Pictures by Edith Simon 
(Putnam, 367 pp., $3.95) is an imag- 
inative reconstruction of the saga of 
Siegfried, Brunnehilde, and Attila. 
Miss Simon has taken the gloriously 
unrealistic legends of the Nibelungen 
lied and made them convincing 

A Dream of Treason by Maurice 
Edelman (Lippincott, 252 pp., $3.50) 
unusual thriller in which 
the author explores some of the con 
temporary problems of personal and 
patriotic loyalties. Edelman is a 
Member of Parliament with a rare 
turn for the novel 

The second volume of J.R.R. 
Polkien’s trilogy, The Fellowship of 
the Ring, has been published under 
the title The Two Towers (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 352 pp., $5). The first 
volume was reviewed here in the Jan 


viewpoints, 


illusion of 
both 
characters 


is an Spy 


This new installment is as 
work of fantasy and alle- 
gory as its predecessor 

And even more briefly: 
Once in Aleppo by 


uary issue. 
notable a 


Donald R. 


Barton (Scribner's, 424 pp., $3.95) is 
a witty, urbane, yet romantic novel 
about some fine doings of personal 
and international import in an imag- 
inary country of the Near East. A 
lively hammock companion. 

Mardios Beach by Oakley Hall 
(Viking, 282 pp., $3.50), author of a 
better first Cor 
pus of Joe Batley, centers on an ego 
tistical, sellish, and 
small 


considerably novel, 


essentially de 
The 
uneven, yet 


structive business 


book 
it has some moments of drama. 

I'm Owen Harrison Harding by 
James Whitfield Ellison (Doubleday, 
250 pp., $3.50) recounts a year in the 
life of a “typical” adolescent. The 
hero and his pals, male and female, 
are real enough, and the book is high 
ly entertaining. 


seems forced and 


Trade and Politicians 


Due REVOLUTION IN WorLD ‘TRADE, 
by Samuel Lubell. Harper. 143 pp 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by 


William L. Neumann 


HE national 
interests has been a_ constant 
theme in American history, and in no 
issue is it as well illustrated as in 
that of trade policy. While the Eisen 
hower Administration has continued 
the efforts of the Truman and Roose 
velt Administrations to secure a sub 
stantial lowering of our barriers to 
foreign goods, the pressure of farm 
blocs and of a variety of localized 
manufacturing interests continues to 
harass any movement this 
objective. 
Samuel 
American 


clash of and local 


towards 


Lubell, whose Future of 
Politics became a hand 
book for politicians of both parties, 
now turns his attention to the ques 
tion of foreign trade. In a primer that 
reads easily he pounds away at the 
stupidities of our protectionist poli 
cies and its effects on our foreign re 
His suggestions for change 
are all to the good, and | hope his 
book finds its way into the hands of 
the But he fails to 
tackle the problem of Congressmen 
who are elected to protect the eco 
nomic as well as the political inter 
their and for 
whom a vote for freer trade may be 
the equivalent of defeat in the next 
elections despite their grasp of the 
larger issues. 


lations. 


unconverted 


ests of constituents 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO invites you, 
wherever you live, to « lifelong investment in 
self-improvement. Broaden your horizons 
add to your intellectual skills and fund of know! 
edge . improve your professional competence 
Enjoy an absorbing conversation-by-mail with « 
University instructor in any of 150 courses 
in Psychology, Creative Writing, the Great Books 
Pharmacology, Mathematics, Poetry, Philosophy 
Semantics, Human Relations, World Affairs, Mod 
ern Art, and other fields. Individual 
. begin at any time. study at your con 
venience, et home. For full information, write 
for the Home-Study ANNOUNCEMENTS. Box 1065 
The Home-Study Department, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 





instruction 





BOOKS 





DELTA 
Men 


BOOKS located 
BOOK SERVICE, 
phis, Tenn 


SPECIAL—Half price or less, postpaid. Generation 
of Vipers, $1.50; Horace Greeley by Hale-—-$!.00 
F.D.R. Champion Campsaigner—$1.50; The Negro 
Freedman—$1.50; The Bending Cross, Biography 
of Eugene Debs—$1.50; Father Knickerbocker Re 
bels—$2.00; or send for sale catalog 
Book Service, 208 East Patterson, Columbus 2 
Ohio 


No charge for searching 
2856c Woodlawn Terrace 





University 





“ONE ACT PLAYS.” Five plays $1.25 including 
postage. Money refunded on request if not sat 
isfied. Herbert H. Hutner, 1655 Drexel Ave. 
Miami Beach, Florida 





FOR SALE 





1S YOUR “GOLDEN RULE” IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? Live your beliefs in unsegregeted 
housing in beautiful Bucks County. A specious 
3 bedroom ranch home radiant heated 
large finished garage on a fully landscaped Ve 
acre lot $11,990 and up. Also 4 bedroom houses 
$13,400. 100% mortgages available. On bus 
line to El, near Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike 
Call Elmwood 7-4356 of write CONCORD PARK 
HOMES, OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY & STREET 
ROAD, TREVOSE, PA 





PRINTING 





500 GUMMED NAME-ADDRESS LABELS $1.00 
Printed 3 lines; 1,000-—-$1.80, Rubber Stamp $1.25 
Village Service, Dept. N, 55 West 6th St 
York 11, NLY 


New 





PUBLICATIONS 





POPULAR SONGS vs. THE FACTS OF LIFE-—lead 
article by S. |. Heyskewes in issue of 
ETC., official journal of Int'l Society for Generel! 
Semantics, edited by 5S. |. Hayakewe. Reed how 
language forms tend to limit thought, behavior 
$4 a yeor; trial issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 400 
W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 


current 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationaliet 
or Agnostic, you will went to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of 
thet you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 « year. Semple copy upor 
request. Friendship Ubers! League, inc, Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


information 





SPORTING GOODS 


SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, of send 25¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesote 








e IVE them something to shout about,” said 
George Seldes. “Give them a bargain. That was 
one way my /n fact reached its 176,000 circulation.” 


And so this month, we offer you something to 
shout about, and to act on quickly if you are not al 
ready an Expose’ subscriber. 


You need $2 to take advantage of this offer. If 
you don’t have $2, borrow it. 


7 


In a recent issue, we announced that as of the 
first of January, 1956, our subscription rate will be 
$3 a year. (It is presently $3 for 21 months—almost 
2 years.) 


We're going to send you the next 11 issues of 
Expose’ (Expose’ is a monthly) plus a gift that is 
worth $10—all for your $2. If that isn’t something 
to shout about, then we give up. 


We haven't given up yet. We're approaching the 
fifth year of publication. And we are, as we were 
in the beginning, a monthly tabloid that has no 
angels, that does not accept contributions, that does 
not seek advertising, and that exists solely on the 
sale of its own copies and subscriptions. 


+ 


With Expose’, it’s different from what you might 
suppose. We're liberal in that we're for people where 
the rights of people and of property conflict. We're 
for the same rights (the same, not equal) for all 
people regardless of race, color, politics, etc. And 
Expose’ goes where wise men and angels fear to tiptoe. 


Mostly, we're against suppression. We're against 
censorship. We're for the fullest free discussion on 
every subject at any time. We recognize no sacred 
cows. 


The result is that we often publish material 
with which we personally don't agree. But we pub 
lish it because there is else who has the 
integrity to publish it. 


nobody 


* 


Our expose’ of Walter Winchell, way back in 
1951, began his undoing. (Since then, our editor, 
Lyle Stuart, has written a book The Secret Life of 
Walter Winchell, and it’s available from us for $3.) 


(Advertisement) 


Our many articles on the conspiracy against 
cancer research unmasked the Damon Runyon Fund 
and the American Cancer Society for what they were 
Charles Tobey, Jr., wrote his piece on the subject 
and we sold more than 90,000 reprints. (You may 
have one as a gift if you ask for it when you sub 
scribe to Expose’.) 


Our articles by priests who have left the Catholic 
Church stir up much Our 
pieces on free-thought send some blood pressures 
spurting upward. (Our current bestselling book is 
People’s Padre by Emmett McLaughlin . . . his story 
of conversion from priest to citizen. You may 
a copy for $2.95 postpaid.) 


* 


excitement occasional 


have 


Expose’ does not try to sell its readers any point 


ol view except that censorship and suppression are 
wrong, and are unhealthy in our democracy where 
all points of view should be allowed a hearing in 
the marketplace of public opinion. 


* 


Our feature “Inside the Nation's Press” is prob 
ably the column most widely read by newspapermen 
and publishers. Jim Peck’s “As Jimcrow Flies” is a 
regular feature. So is Paul Krassner’s ‘““Tomorrow’s 
Leaders,” a survey of controversy on college cam 
puses. And John Redmond Kelly's “Hellbox” is su 
to tickle you sometimes and anger you other tim 
(His privately circulated newsletter is $30 a yes 
You get “quality” columns in Expose’!) 


We promised you a bargain and here it is. Ser 
2 in cash, check, money order, or small denomin 
tion postage stamps. We will send you the next 
issues of Expose’. And we will send you as our gi 
a copy of the $10 book China Handbook, 1950—1) 
first such book to be published since the 1946 ec 
tion. An account of Taiwan (Formosa) leads off u 
chapter on China's 35 provinces. The book is packe 
with essential data on education, public health, cor 
merce and industry in China 


There is no coupon in this ad. But to take a 
vantage of the offer you need only PRINT yor 
name and address on a sheet of paper together wit 
the words, “Progressive offer,” and mail with you 
$2 to Expose’, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
N.Y. You may like Expose’ or hate it, but it will 
never bore you. 





